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Chronicle 


Home News.—Governor Roosevelt continued his cam- 
paign of speeches in the West. In an address at the Mor- 
mon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, on September 16, he out- 
lined this program for the solution of 
the railroad problem: (1) that the Gov- 
ernment announce its intention to sup 
port the railroads for a period, if the railroads, when 
necessary, readjust “top-heavy” financial structures; (2) 
thorough overhauling of Federal laws affecting receiver- 
ships, in the interest of security holders and creditors; 
(3) regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of competing motor carriers; (4) the I. C. C. should be 
relieved of enforcing competition where traffic is insuffi- 
cient to support competing lines, with safeguards against 
monopolies; (5) proposed consolidations of railroads in 
the public interest to be pressed to a conclusion; (6) rail- 
road holding companies to be put under the regulation and 
control of the I. C. C. In an address at Butte, Mont., on 
September 18, Governor Roosevelt promised that if elected 
President he would call an international monetary confer- 
ence to consider the rehabilitation of silver. At Seattle, 
Wash., on September 20, he advocated revision of the 
tariff by reciprocal agreements to restore trade. Speaking 
at Portland, Oreg., on September 21, Governor Roose- 
velt formulated a program for the regulation of public 
utilities: (1) publicity on all capital issues of stocks, bonds, 
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and other securities, liabilities and indebtedness, capital in- 
vestment, and frequent information as to gross and net 
earnings; (2) publicity on ownership of stocks and bonds 
and other securities; (3) publicity with respect to all in- 
tercompany contracts and service and interchange of pow- 
er; (4) regulation and control of holding companies by 
the Federal Power Commission; (5) cooperation of the 
Federal Power Commission with the public-utilities com- 
missions of the several States; (6) regulation and control 
of the issue of stocks and bonds and other securities ; (7) 
abolishing by law the reproduction-cost theory for rate 
making and establishing in place of it the actual money, 
prudent-investment principle as the basis for rate making ; 
(8) legislation making it a crime to publish or circulate 
false or deceptive matter relating to public utilities. 
On the Republican side, Vice-President Curtis, speaking 
at Fogelsville, Pa., criticized Governor Roosevelt for his 
failure to offer a concrete plan for the relief of agricul- 
ture, and proposed a national cooperative system of farm 
marketing. Secretary of Labor Doak answered Governor 
Roosevelt’s Salt Lake City speech, claiming that his rail- 
road plan offered nothing new, but that he had virtually 
adopted the essentials of the President’s railroad pro- 





gram, which was already being carried into effect. An an- 
nouncement was made in Washington that President 


Hoover would make a speech at Des Moines, Iowa, which 
it is understood will be a reply to Governor Roosevelt’s 
farm proposals. In a primary election in Wisconsin, 
Governor Philip LaFollette was defeated for the nomina- 
tion for Governor on the Republican ticket by ex-Gov- 
ernor Kohler, by more than 100,000 majority, and Senator 
John J. Blaine was defeated by John B. Chapple, a news- 
paper editor, by about 20,000 votes. 

On September 15, President Hoover opened the Wel- 
fare and Relief Mobilization Conference at the White 
House.——Relief loans of $502,000 to Arkansas and 
$300,000 to Montana were approved by 
the R. F. C. It granted a three-year 
loan of $2,000,000 to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for building 1,285 freight cars and a loan of 
$283,367 to Virginia, bringing the relief benefits granted 
to States and subdivisions to the total of $21,452,466. 





Relief 


Bolivia.—The military situation in the Gran Chaco re- 
gion appeared to have remained unchanged despite two 
weeks of fierce fighting for the possession of Fort Bo- 
queron. Bolivia continued to rush reen- 
forcements to the beleaguered fort. On 
September 21, the Commission of Neu- 
trals in Washington transmitted to Bolivia a five-point 
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program for the cessation of hostilities proposed by Para- 
guay. The proposals included provision for an armistice, 
with the subsequent withdrawal of the opposing armies to 
opposite sides of a neutral zone. 


Brazil.—The capture of the railway center at Cruzeiro 
by Federal troops on September 13 marked the beginning 
of a continuous advance against the SAo Paulo rebels. On 
successive days the Federal army re- 
ported the fall of important towns on 
the line of march towards the city of 
Sao Paulo, with the opposing forces in conflict, on Sep- 
tember 20, at Engenheiro Neiva, where a Paulista coun- 
ter-attack with the aid of an armored military train was 
repulsed and a large number of rebels captured. Gen. 
Goes Monteiro, the Federal Commander operating against 
the rebellious forces, accused the Paulistas of bombarding 
defenseless cities and towns, and endangering the lives 
of innocent civilians. 


Federal 
Advance 


Chile.—The military administration under General Bar- 
tolome Blanche on September 21 announced that martial 
law would remain in force until October 21. This would 
give the Government power to decree 
emergency measures should the pro- 
longed public demonstrations against 
the army regime continue. The promise made by General 
Blanche on September 15 that free elections would be 
held on October 30 failed to win the support of civilian 
political leaders, who, however, had not agreed on any 
definite program of opposition to the ruling army group. 


Martial 
Law 


China.—In a note to the League of Nations and to the 
signatories of the Nine Power treaty, issued on September 
15 coincident with the signing of the treaty by which 
Japan recognized the independence of 
Manchukuo and established a_ virtual 
protectorate over Manchuria, the Chin- 
ese Government appealed for concerted action by foreign 
Powers against the dismemberment of China by the de- 
struction of Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria. The note 
asserted that a serious situation was created by the Japan- 
ese action, and described the Manchukuo Government as 
“an organization created, maintained, and controlled by 
Japan.” The first anniversary of the capture of Mukden 
by Japanese forces was recalled throughout China on Sep- 
tember 18 with a five-minute period of silence observed 
in the principal coastal cities. Serious disturbances were 
prevented by heavy police patrols which were on guard 
in the larger cities. 

On September 19, Governor Tang Yu-lin of Jehol re- 
ported to Peiping that Japanese planes had been dropping 
leaflets threatening to raze all towns within eighteen miles 
of the Manchurian border unless the ir- 
regulars ceased their activities against 
the Manchukuo Government. De- 
spite Nanking’s assertions that hostilities had not yet 
broken out, foreign consular dispatches from Shantung 
described intensive fighting, involving some 50,000 men, 
between the forces of the two war lords, Governor Han 
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lKuchu and General Liu Chen-nien, for the control of the 
Shantung peninsula. Nanking and Peiping politicians 
were using every effort to effect a compromise in view of 
the disastrous effect of a renewal of civil war. 


Colombia.—On September 21 subscription of $10,000,- 
000 in four-per-cent national-defense bonds opened in Bo- 
gota. This was the result of the bill passed by the Senate 
three days previously authorizing the 
Government to arrange a national credit 
of this amount in view of the seizure by 
Peruvian citizens on September 1 of the Amazon River 
channel port of Leticia, which had been ceded to Colombia 
by Peru in the boundary treaty of 1922. Public demon- 
strations throughout Colombia demanding war with Peru 
continued during the week, and were intensified by the 
reported refusal of Peru to give assurance that it would 
not interfere with the projected operations by Colombian 
troops to recover the town of Leticia. On September 21 
the Peruvian Congress approved an internal loan of $5,- 


000,000 for national defense. 


Trouble 
With Peru 


France.—The rente-conversion bill, the greatest opera- 
tion of its kind in the history of the nation, was over- 
whelmingly passed by the Senate on September 17 and 
on the same day by the Chamber in a 
protracted night session. The bill was 
promulgated as law before the Monday 
opening of the Bourse. Intended as a first step in re- 
moving the deficit, the bill affected Government obliga- 
tions amounting to about 85,500,000,000 francs ($3,500,- 
000,000). The measure combined all these high-interest- 
bearing bonds and obligations, hitherto returning five, six, 
or seven per cent, into a single issue at 4% per cent. The 
Government, pressing the adoption of the bill, insisted that 
it would achieve a budgetary saving of between 828,000,- 
000 and 1,000,000,000 francs (over $40,000,000). The 
extreme Nationalists and Communists, pointing out that 
many citizens were living on incomes that had already 
shrunk eighty per cent through the devaluation of the 
franc, voted against the Government on the bill, but in 
both Houses it was passed by large majorities. Premier 
Herriot publicly acknowledged that the conversion woul 
mean hardship to the rente holders, but he added that this 
measure was merely the first of many which Parliament 
would pass in the financial reconstruction of the nation. 
With a budgetary deficit of about $400,000,000, not in- 
cluding the railway deficit, further drastic economies were 
planned, he said, among them a reduction in Government 
salaries and other measures calling for sacrifice on the 
part of the public. At a Cabinet meeting on September 
20, Finance Minister Germain Martin announced that the 
public reaction to the bill was favorable. 

Ambassador Edge sailed for the United States on Sep- 
tember 22 in response to orders from Secretary Stimson. 
It was believed that Mr. Stimson wished to discuss per- 
sonally with the Ambassador the par- 
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Measure 
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American ticulars of the proposed commercial 
Treaty agreement between the United States 


and France. Mr. Edge carried the French counter-pro- 
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posals to the American request for most-favored-nation 
treatment. No accurate information was forthcoming, 
but observers hazarded a guess that since the most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment had been vigorously opposed by the 
press throughout France, the counter-proposals would not 
be very satisfactory to the United States. They pointed 
out that Washington was asking great concessions with- 
out offering anything in exchange, and they predicted that 
France would never sign a most-favored-nation pact un- 
less the United States was prepared to make actual tariff 
concessions in return. 


Germany.—The dissolution of the Reichstag left the 
Von Papen Cabinet free to devote itself to the practical 
work of economic reconstruction and the political reform 

7 of the Reich. The announcement that 
—— the Chancellor would personally appear 

in Munich early in October to meet Ba 
varian leaders was taken as an indication that success was 
about to crown his diplomatic efforts of recent weeks to 
persuade Bavaria and the other Southern States to agree 
to the Cabinet’s plan providing for the absorption of Prus 
sia by the Reich and the elevation of the Prussian prov- 
inces to semi-States. This re-alignment would leave the 
Reich composed of only five States (instead of the present 
seventeen): Prussia, controlled by the Reich, Bavaria, 
Baden, Wuerttemberg, and Saxony. 

The Von Papen Cabinet proposed to President von 
Hindenburg that the general elections be held on Novem- 
ber 6. None of the political parties had evidenced much 

enthusiasm at the prospect of another 
onan election, which would be the forty-sixth 

general election in the country since 
1926, and negotiations were reported in progress to con- 
fine the active campaign to the week preceding the elec 
tion, owing to the depletion of all party funds. Sccialists, 
Hitlerites, and Centrists all feared that apathy among the 
genera! voting population would affect their chances of 
any noteworthy gains in November, and so leave the Von 
Papen Government strengthened. 

On September 21, the National Socialists presented a 
motion to the Prussian Diet providing that all Prussian 
State officials should respect the Constitution. This mo- 

tion represented another victory for 
Soy Trade Chancellor von Papen as the Reich’s 
Commissioner for Prussia, since it in- 
volved a forced reversal of their position by the Nazis, 
who with the Communists in the last session of the Diet 
had forced the adoption of a resolution declaring that civil 
servants in Prussia were not bound by the instructions 
of the Reich Commissioner or his representatives.——- 
The volume of imports and exports as revealed in official 
figures for August reached a new low compared to month- 
ly averages for former years, with the surplus of exports, 
out of which Germany’s foreign obligations must be paid, 
considerably below the point where the total debt service 
could be covered. 


Great Britain.—Prime Minister MacDonald called a 
meeting of the Cabinet on September 28 for the final con- 
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sideration of prospective legislation demanded by the reso- 
lutions and trade agreements made at 
rac neg in the the Imperial Economic Conference in 
Ottawa. The date for the reassembly 
of Parliament was advanced to October 18. The Govern- 
ment opened communication with the Dominions as to the 
time when the completed results of the Ottawa Confer- 
ence might be given simultaneous publication throughout 
the Commonwealth. The question of the continuance of 
Liberals, especially of Sir Herbert Samuel, Home Secre- 
tary, Sir Archibald Sinclair and Viscount Snowden in 
the National Cabinet was raised by the Liberal Federa- 
tion executives in their meeting on September 21. The 
free-trade section of the Liberals was in opposition to the 
Ottawa agreement, and it was believed that the Cabinet 
Ministers named could not accept such agreements with- 
out a sacrifice of Liberal principles. While certain Lib- 
erals demanded the resignation from the Cabinet of these 
Ministers, the executives agreed that a resignation at this 
time would be inadvisable and that the Ministers were free 
to act as they saw fit when the Cabinet discussed the pro- 
posed legislation arising from the Ottawa agreements. 


Haiti.—The treaty between Haiti and the United States, 
which was signed by representatives of the two countries 
early this month, met with difficulties when it was pro- 

posed to the Haitian chamber for rati- 
Rehncked fication. Opposition to some of the 
financial provisions of the treaty and 
belief that it would fail to free the island republic of 
United States marines were offered as reasons for the re- 
jection of the treaty by the Haitian National Assembly. 


India.—On September 20, Mahatma Gandhi began the 
hunger strike which, he contended, he would continue until 
death unless the British Government withdrew its scheme 

for separate electorates for caste and de- 
— Strike  Pressed-class Hindus. Some days prior, 

the British authorities announced official- 
ly that, since Gandhi proposed his fast neither as a protest 
against his internment in prison nor as part of the civil- 
disobedience campaign but for what he claimed to be a 
religious principle, he would be removed from prison to a 
private residence; he would there have full liberty except 
that of leaving the place designated. Gandhi refused the 
release from the Poona prison unless it were granted 
unconditionally, and the Government took no steps to re- 
move him. Almost every Hindu leader in India besought 
the Mahatma to abandon his hunger strike, for to continue 
it would “plunge India into renewed turbulence.” He 
steadfastly refused to accede to all the pleas unless his de- 
mands for a joint electorate of all Hindus were accepted 
or a compromise acceptable to him was devised. The Na- 
tionalists throughout India were deeply agitated by his 
resolution to fast until death. Workers remained away 
from factories, shops were closed, pupils did not attend 
schools, and public prayers were begun, and overwhelm- 
ingly attended, in temples. 

In view of Mahatma Gandhi's resolve, Hindu leaders 
of various classes renewed their efforts to find a solution 
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for the electorate problem. As an effort toward con- 
ciliation, temples and streets hitherto re- 
served for caste Hindus were thrown 
open to untouchables; this revolutionary 
change, however, was opposed, sometimes forcibly, by the 
higher communities. More direct negotiations were in- 
stituted in regard to the specific question of the electorate ; 
it was noted that the British Government was willing to 
withdraw its plan if the Hindus agreed on a settlement. 
Dr. B. M. Ambedkar, leader of the untouchables who 
were not in accord with Gandhi, offered an “ irreducible 
minimum,” for the acceptance of joint electorates; this 
included the reservation of seats for untouchables in the 
Legislatures, complete adult suffrage for the depressed 
classes, representation in local bodies on a population basis, 
special educational grants, and a constitutional privilege 
of appealing to the Viceroy or British Government, as 
against the caste Hindus. There seemed little hope that 
Gandhi would find these conditions acceptable. 


Electorate 
Dispute 


Nicaragua.—On September 18, the registration of 
voters for the coming Presidential elections began quietly 
under the surveillance of more than 500 marines. The 
approach of the registration days brought 
an announcement from Augusto San- 
dino, the rebel leader, that he would re- 
fuse to recognize any President chosen under American 
electoral supervision. This statement was followed by 
renewed rebel activities, which resulted in several sharp 
encounters between rebel bands and Nicaraguan patrols. 


Rebel 
Activity 


Russia.—Further progress was made in the Soviet 
policy of bartering raw materials, especially of oil and 
coal, for manufactured goods from foreign countries. 
With the increased output of oil from 
Emba and other fields, in addition to 
those of Grozny, the Soviets were en- 
abled to enter negotiations for huge shipments to France. 
In accordance with the same policy, the Soviet Union 
made contracts with the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
controlled by the Mellon interests, for the exchange of 
crude oil for aluminum wire, essential for the Soviet 
electrification program. A few days later, on September 
21, there was reported an agreement with Japanese in- 
terests whereby the Soviets would supply Japan with 
about 100,000 tons of oil annually in exchange for fishing 
equipment and other commodities. 

Although the Soviet Government had not recognized 
the new State of Manchukuo, it would seem that the 
Soviet Consuls were dealing with the Manchukuo Gov- 
ernment in an official capacity. Efforts 
were being made to secure from the 
Soviets a full acceptance of the Japanese 
contention that affairs in Manchukuo had passed beyond 
the diplomatic stage and therefore should be recognized as 
accomplished facts. A series of communications passed 
between the Soviet and Manchukuo Governments in refer- 
ence to the seizure of locomotives by the Soviets from 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. In the course of the cor- 
respondence the Soviet Commissary stated that “ there can 
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be no doubt that the Chinese Eastern is the property of 
the Soviet Government and jointly managed by both par- 
ties on the basis of the Peiping and Mukden agreements.” 


Spain.—On September 21, 105 nobles and army oi- 
ficers, paying the penalty for their participation in last 
month’s revolt, were shipped from Cadiz Harbor to Villa 
Cisneros, in the fever swamps of the 
lower African coast. Although the most 
notable grandees succeeded in escaping 
banishment, the band of prisoners was composed of many 
marquises, dukes, and ranking army officers. 


Nobles 
Exiled 


Disarmament.—On September 15, the German Gov- 
ernment notified Arthur Henderson, president of the Dis- 
armament Conference, that it would not attend the meet- 
ing of the Conferences Bureau on Sep- 
tember 21 on the ground that Germany 
had the right either to demand that the 
other countries disarm down to her level, or that she had 
the right to arm up to theirs. The British Government 
answered this in a sharply worded note replying to Ger- 
many that she had no right to rearm and to France by 
telling Germany that the Versailles Treaty disarmament 
clauses must be and will be observed. On September 19, 
a Paris report declared that Senator Reed and Am- 
bassador Edge had assured France that the United States 
agreed with her and Great Britain. On September 20, 
President Hoover corrected this by repudiating interest 
in limitations on Germany but asking that country to re- 
turn to the Conference to aid in reducing armaments. The 
sessions of the Bureau opened on September 21, with 
Germany absent. 


German 
Abstention 


International Economics.—The Stresa Conference 
for economic rehabilitation of Eastern and Central Europe 
ended with little success beyond recognition of the fact 
that common action will be necessary. 
The plan for grain preferences men- 
tioned last week collapsed when Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Holland added their reservations ; 
these countries have no grain tariff. The Financial Com- 
mittee reported failure to agree on a special fund for 
Central Europe, having found it impossible to devise a 
program for all countries. 


Stresa 
Conference 





So many Catholics are talking of voting the 
Socialist ticket that Gerard B. Donnelly will set 
forth next week the differences between Norman 
Thomas and Pius XI, in “Can a Catholic Vote 
Socialist ? ” 

An article that will arouse violent agreement 
or disagrement will be Laurence K. Patterson’s 
“ Are Catholics for Peace or War?” 

Spain has a home-rule issue, too. Next week, 
Lawrence A. Fernsworth will write of Catalonia 
in “ Spain’s Irish Problem.” 

The great Catholic novelist, René Bazin, who 
recently died, will receive fitting praise from 
Julia Kernan. 
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Phantom Stocks 
N what the press has not inaptly described as “a sud- 
den move for conciliation,” the railroads decided last 
week to hold back the official notice of the twenty-per- 
cent wage cut which they had prepared to serve on the 
unions. They have concluded, apparently, that all parties 
will be better served by negotiations which do not fall 
under the direction of the Railway Labor Act. It is now 
fairly evident that the roads are no longer determined to 
press the cut originally proposed. Arbitration will turn 
on a reduction of ten or, at most, of fifteen per cent. The 

workers protest that any cut is unfair. 

While Governor Roosevelt did not refer directly to this 
conflict in his speech at Salt Lake City, he made it clear 
that he did not welcome further wage reductions by the 
roads. In place of reductions in wages, he proposes the 
reduction of fixed charges, to be effected by reorganiza- 
tion, through private agreement, if possible, but by Fed- 
eral enactment, if necessary. 

Now a reorganization to reduce fixed charges is very 
desirable. But the Governor knows as well as anyone, 
and better than most of us, that the worth of a reorganiza- 
tion can be very dubious. Whether it is good or positively 
bad, depends very largely on how far the reorganizers 
can and will go in the direction of eliminating the fixed 
charges on what the Governor himself some years ago 
very happily styled “ phantom capital stock.” To phan- 
tom stock may be added phantom bond issues, and phan- 
tom jobs held by favorites who are not phantoms but 
men who demand their pay checks with astronomical 
regularity. Were these omitted, the picture would be 
fatally incomplete. 

To effect that healthy reorganization is no easy task. 
In the economic world, phantoms are not sheeted figures, 
heralded on sight by the freezing blood in one’s veins. 
Ghosts, as the modern researchers have observed, quite 
often present the habit and similitude of a jolly old 
gentleman, with a twinkle in his eye, and an air of ben- 
evolence that conciliates respect and rivets affection. 
Economic phantoms are often no less disarming. Hence 
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the reorganizer must be gifted with more than a seeing 
eye if, under an allocation that seems most equitable, he 
is to discover—and drain—a veritable sea of watered 
stocks. 

The charge of diluted stocks is indignantly repudiated 
by the roads. If the charge be restricted to operations 
of the last thirty years, it would doubtless be unjust. Yet, 
with few exceptions, all the roads are suffering from the 
deeds of their ancestors, perpetrated in the wild old days 
when any railway chief with a printing press, and a 
friendly judge or two, could issue stocks to his heart's 
content, and sell them. Thus he could commit his road 
to obligations far beyond the value of any accession that 
might be acquired by this skullduggery. 

The elimination of the fixed charges persevering to 
this day meets at the outset a singular difficulty, since 
corporate commitments arising out of unhallowed deeds 
appear to acquire through time and usage a character 
that is hallowed. No small portion of the original stocks 
and bonds has been innocently acquired by banks, in- 
surance companies, and loan associations, not to speak of 
the old army, so well known to corporations, which con- 
sists of helpless widows and innocent orphans, all large 
holders of aqueous, or at least riparian, securities. To 
meet the obligations connected with them, the roads must 
cut wages and boost tariffs, or go into bankruptcy. But 
the spectacle of our larger roads in that condition is not 
one that provokes a cheerful mood. 

Perhaps it is too soon to ask Governor Roosevelt what 
limits he would set on the reorganization he demands. 
Perhaps it would be unfair at this juncture to ask more 
than the fairly well-detailed plan which he proposed at 
Salt Lake City. At any rate, Governor Roosevelt has 
shown that he fully grasps the gravity of the problems 
which confront the roads and, by necessary consequence, 
the country as well. But we confess we should like to 
know what the Governor thinks can be done in the par- 
ticular problem of phantom stocks. 





An Educational Moratorium 


T is reported that a college in the West will permit its 

students to pay their tuition this year in cabbages and 
beans. The tale may be true, but it sounds like a story 
made to order. Very probably it was set afloat by those 
who are interested in having the colleges proclaim a 
moratorium for tuition fees. 

To Catholic high schools and colleges, the scheme is not 
new. It represents what is an old, old custom. Probably 
it is abused now and then by parents who put into a new 
car what they save by refusing to pay their honest debts ; 
but on the whole it is a good custom. Catholic institutions 
are really interested in education. Hence the welfare of 
the pupil is of much more concern to them than tuition 
fees. 

But we suggest another sort of moratorium, explained 
by the Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., on another page 
of this Review. We urged that moratorium many years 
ago, but, as Father O’Connell, a veteran educator, ob- 
serves, not with extraordinary success. 

On the whole, we rather enjoy what promises to be a 
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losing fight, but this year we may be deprived of that 
enjoyment. At a time when 11,000,000 wage earners are 
out of work, expensive proms and class rings, to men- 
tion but two rooted extravagances, are like dances over 
the corpses in the streets of a plague-stricken city. We 
hope that all college and high-school faculties will agree 
with Father O’Connell. 


Germany and Disarmament 

HE statement made by the President on September 

20 is not, in our judgment, an appeal to Germany 
tv continue her participation in the Geneva disarmament 
conference. More directly, its purpose is to serve notice 
that the United States will not look with favor upon any 
pressure which may be brought to bear, with the ultimate 
purpose of making further participation by Germany im- 
possible. 

Too much attention should not be paid to the profes- 
sional politicians either in Great Britain or on the Con- 
tinent. Weak Governments, as Walter Lippmann wisely 
observes in the New York Herald Tribune for September 
21, must make showy gestures, and he points out that 
the Von Papen Government thinks itself obliged to steal 
the Hitlerite thunder in order to keep the Hitlerites at 
bay. When Germany asks for equality in armaments, 
thinks Mr. Lippmann, it is not necessary to suppose ag- 
gressive intentions against Poland or Germany. The re- 
quest means no more than official adoption by the Gov- 
ernment, on the eve of an election, of the popular appeal 
for the liberation of Germany “ from the servitude and 
humiliation of the Versailles treaty.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Lippmann has correctly diag- 
nosed the situation. The cooler heads in Germany know 
that the country has much to gain from the disarmament 
conferences, and little to lose. As a matter of fact, the 
Conference actually offers Germany an escape from at 
least some of the restrictions of the Versailles treaty, since 
the limitations it will impose upon Germany, and upon 
the other participants, will not be imposed by Versailles 
but by Geneva. Hence the recent thunderings from Ger- 
many should not be taken as the prelude to a disastrous 
storm; a fact that should easily be understood by Ameri- 
cans long accustomed to the sight of their own politicians 
“viewing with alarm” and prophesying dire ruin to the 
country and the world, in the event that their programs 
are rejected. 

But the politicians in Germany will have served us 
well if their apparent revolt convinces France, Great 
Britain, and Italy that when the United States presses 
disarmament what it means is disarmament. That fact 
has not as yet penetrated the consciousness of Europe. 
As the London Spectator, quoted in the Month, has said 
and “ not unfairly,” according to the Month, 

Mr. Hoover wants a third of the existing Washington battle- 
ships to be scrapped. The British Government refuses. He wants 
tanks to be scrapped. The British Government refuses. He wants 
bombing aeroplanes to be scrapped. The British Government re- 
fuses. He proposes a substantial reduction in cruiser tonnage. 
The British Government offers instead a reduction in cruiser 
sizes to take effect from 1947 onwards. 

It would appear, then, that up to the present what the 
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Conference has scrapped is not armaments, but the pro- 
posal to scrap armaments. There is small cheer in that 
conclusion, yet although this Review did not expect much 
from the Conference, it confesses that its expectations 
have been more than realized. 

To begin with, the all but nugatory results have stirred 
Christian pacifists all over the world to renewed activi- 
ties. As the Month observes, the general disappointment 
“except amongst militarists,” is a “ hopeful indication of 
the world’s desire for peace, and a warning to the nego- 
tiators that something more immediate and substantial will 
be insisted on in the second stage.’”’ The world-wide re- 
forms proposed by Pius XI and Benedict XV, and set 
forth to some extent in documents such as the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, cannot be obtained in a year, and perhaps 
not even the beginnings of them after a decade. Never- 
theless, substantial progress has been made. If the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact means anything, it means at the least 
that every nation must consider war the last and not the 
first resource, to be entered into only after all peaceful 
means have been tried and found wanting. Today, that 
position is everywhere accepted by men of good will, and 
no nation can reject it save on peril of finding itself 
branded as an international outlaw. 

While thankful for what has been gained, we must re- 
member that only a beginning has been made. Since the 
value of the efforts made by our Catholic peace societies 
is undoubted, we once more take this opportunity of urg- 
ing all Catholics to join them and to support them. They, 
and they alone, offer a program based on the solid prin- 
ciples of justice and charity. Undoubtedly, they alone 
know that unless the Lord guard the city, they watch in 
vain who would save it. 


The Cost of Crime 
ROM time to time, we are supplied with data refer- 
ring to the extent of crime in this country. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, whose authority will 
not be disputed, we retain the sanguinary preeminence 
which has been ours for many years, of having more 
murders than any country in the world. In crimes against 
property and against the person, we have no peers, and 
few competitors. What Fosdick said many years ago 
remains true today: that of all countries with any claim 
to civilization ours is the most lawless. 

For all this crime we pay, and, rated financially, the 
price is high. At the annual National Conference on Gov- 
ernment held in Washington last week, Gordon L. 
Hostetter, quoting a Federal judge, placed the costs at 
$13,000,000,000 annually. This enormous sum is more 
than three times the total cost of maintaining the Fed- 
eral Government. ‘‘ What is more alarming,” added Mr. 
Hostetter, “ organized criminality is now directing its ef- 
forts toward the control of business and labor.” 

The heavier costs, however, are reserved for the fu- 
ture. Criminality in business and in politics has been so 
energetic in the years following the World War that it 
has all but established itself as a legitimate custom. “ Big 
business ” and the politicians have clasped hands and 
struck a compact. The politicians in power agree to over- 
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look the crimes of business. In return for this leniency, 
big business keeps the politicians in power. Hence we 
have the spectacle of incompetent or corrupt public-service 
commissions which permit corporations to sell their prod- 
ucts at usurious rates, and cities which carry on the pay 
roll hundreds and, at times, thousands of men who do 
no work whatever. Young men and women come to 
maturity in this poisonous atmosphere with a conscience 
which teaches them that the only crime is the crime of 
being found out. A generation so twisted is a heavier 
burden to the country than any loss measured merely in 
billions of dollars. 

Perhaps the Conference on Government did not con- 
sider that a search for a remedy lay within its duties. 
One delegate urged a national police force, and another 
spoke of the need for more recreation centers in the 
slums of the large cities. The first suggestion mirrors 
despair and the second a winning type of folly. We cer- 
tainly need police systems free from corrupt political in- 
fluences, and proper recreational facilities for the young, 
but if we had both, the prevailing attitude which tolerates 
iniquity when it does not engineer it, would not shift. 

The one remedy, without which all else is in vain, is 
religion in the heart of the child. But that remedy a 
secularistic age rejects. Rather than embrace religion, it 
will put up with crime, and the costs of crime. 


The Bad, Bad Reformers 


OME of the most excellent words in the language have 
been wrested, as any freshman in English 14 can tell 
you, to base usages. “Charity” is one of these words, 
“ radical,” is another, and “ reformer,” a third. In our 
new dictionaries, “ charity” means throwing a penny to 
a loafer, a “ radical” is a man who waves a red flag, and 
a “reformer ” is a long-haired, short-witted Paul Pry. 

It may be admitted that these sinister meanings have 
been justified by the antics of the human race, as it exists 
in this country, for the last fifty years or more. But it 
would be a pity to forget that “charity” is merely an- 
other name for love of God above all things, and love of 
all men for His sake. Properly understood, “ radical ” 
and “reformer” are badges of honor. St. Paul is one 
of the greatest radicals and reformers in all history, for 
a radical is a thinker or a doer who goes beneath the 
surface to get at the roots of things, and a “ reformer” 
is a man who replaces something that is bad by some- 
thing that is good. The group of radicals and reformers 
who under God transformed the face of the earth is 
known in history as the College of the Apostles. Any 
saint, in fact, is charitable, given to radicalism, and a re- 
former. 

It is amusing to note that Mayor McKee, of New York, 
(or, more probably, the reporters who chronicle his re- 
marks) interprets these words in the sense of the newer 
dictionaries. Caught in the act of doing something that 
should have been done years ago, the Mayor indignantly 
asserts that he is no “reformer.” Perhaps he is right, 
but in closing a number of the theaters that were cess- 
pools of moral filth, the Mayor is at least half a reformer. 
The rest of the task is now the business of the theatrical 
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trade. But the Mayor has done what he could, and it is 
our hope that he, and all municipal, State, and Federal 
officials, will daily grow in charity, in radicalism, and in 
the spirit ot reform. 


Salvation in Umbria 

HE late Father Daniel Coffey, whose life story has 

been charmingly told by the Rev. Joseph Conroy, 
S.J., in his volume, “ A Mill Town Pastor,” had great 
confidence in the intercession of the saints. Among them 
all, however, his favorite was the Saint of the poor, Fran- 
cis of Assisi. Yet whenever Father Coffey planned a new 
collection for one of his innumerable educational or 
charitable projects, he would pass St. Francis by. “ We'll 
leave St. Francis out of this,” he would say; “he won't 
be interested.” His favorites on these occasions were Our 
Blessed Lady who, he felt sure, would be very deeply 
interested, and the Little Flower. 

We do not understand why he did not apply to St. 
Joseph, who, as head of the house at Nazareth, has left 
a reputation for quiet efficiency which has lasted to this 
day. None of your spectacular saints, St. Joseph is always 
at hand when needed. Still, the varieties of Christian con- 
fidence are legion, and as we glance at Our Lady and the 
Little Flower, we can hardly quarrel with Father Coffey’s 
choice of collectors. 

But St. Francis should be with them. The Little Poor 
Man of Assisi loved poverty with a consuming love. But 
he loved, even more dearly, Christ and all Christ’s 
brethren, and all that God has made; our little sisters, the 
birds, and fire, and trees, and the stars, and our brothers, 
the wolf and the fox. For himself he asked nothing (al- 
though he greatly delighted in music and beautiful hills 
and the quiet of shady brooks) but when one of the 
brethren in the Little Portion could not sleep for hunger, 
he went out at once for bread and wine, and coming back 
the two had a little feast together, there in their poor 
dormitory. There was room in his heart for sweet and 
strengthening and ennobling love, and always room for 
more love, because he used none of it to house a love of 
what the world calls wealth and honors. 

Thus it has come to pass that all the world loves Fran- 
cis of Assisi, for the secret of love is to love. So too 
all the world finds sweetness in his very name, because 
like his Master, he loved all and gave himself for all. He 
walks in Umbria today, near the blue hills and the wind- 
ing streams, and beyond them out into the world; and his 
message is the message of Christ, a message of love for 
the things that are worthy to be loved. A few listen, but 
the many pass on, and so the world is filled with wars 
and rumors of war, with the hatred of brother against 
brother; and only in the shadow of Saint Mary of the 
Angels do the roses blow without thorns. 

Some day the world may listen and follow, even as the 
ravening wolf that came with Francis into Gubbio to 
serve the once-affrighted citizens, and to gambol with the 
children at their play. There is salvation in Umbria, in its 
poverty and in its love of God. But until the world seeks 
it there, the wolf will hunt untamed, and the children of 
men must mourn. 
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War to the Death 


DANIEL A. 


have a feeling for the younger generation that bor- 

ders almost on pity. They would not like that idea, 
these young men and women. They are not asking pity 
from anyone. Just the same, I am convinced that never 
did a young group have to battle so hard for its very life. 
They are struggling against terrific odds. They fight as 
I certainly did not have to fight for faith and morality, 
for religion and common decency. Personally I am glad 
that fight was spared me. And I feel more than a little 
sorry for them who must take part in it. 

The fight of the Catholic young men and women begins 
with a struggle to hold their faith. 

A little over a year ago, the Scholastic, the national 
high-school journal, announced its literary prizes. The 
first prize for personal essays was won by a girl of about 
seventeen. Her subject was “God Dies.” In lovely 
words and with a fascinating style, this girl told how she 
had come to the realization that there was no God and 
then to a sweet pity for those stupid enough still to believe 
in Him. 

Needless to say, the girl did not think up that theme 
or that treatment out of her head. She was simply re- 
peating in her own style a conclusion taken from the 
enormous atheistical propaganda that has for the past ten 
years been carried on among students. She was a young 
atheist because with brilliant cleverness atheism had been 
brought into her life by pamphlets, lectures, books, and 
innuendo. 

The smart magazines are, naturally enough, vastly 
popular among the younger generation. The American 
Mercury is widely and delightedly read, or was till its 
vogue began rapidly to wane. So is the Forum, the 
Atlantic Monthly, and to some extent Vanity Fair. The 
consistent attitude of these magazines, and dozens of 
others less cleverly edited, is that orthodoxy is too stupid 
for discussion. Only yokels with oats in their hair really 
are interested in faith or believe in its childish and ridicu- 
lous postulates. Religion as an elastic code, as an emo- 
tional experience, as a social or civic obligation, may be 
quite interesting and acceptable. But dogmatic religion 
is too stupid an institution to merit even momentary 
consideration. 

For those young people who do not come in contact 
with these smart magazines, there is the Sunday Supple- 
ment. One of these brags the largest circulation of any 
magazine in the world, and is devoted to pictures of pre- 
historic men eating their own children and lightly clothed 
ladies found dead in the studies of eminent divines. 

When bad science dies, it goes to the Sunday Supple- 
ment. That it is bad and. dead does not militate against 
the fact that Sunday after Sunday children and young 
boys and girls are subjected to the silliest science in the 
werld. all directed to prove materialistic evolution, the 
absurdity of the Bible, and the biological inevitability of 
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arson and rape. Missing links are constructed down to 
their final curling hair out of two cracked teeth and a 
section of jawbone, possibly of an ass. Biblical scholars 
from freshwater colleges explain how Moses got his ideas 
from the tablets (as yet undeciphered) dug up in ancient 
Babylon. The crassest sort of Evolution is accepted as 
a proved fact. The stalest cast-off higher criticism, re- 
jected by every reputable scholar in the world, continues 
to parade its stupid ignorance of the Bible through highly 
colored pictures and highly colored accounts. 

And if the young man or woman is exposed to the 
systematic anti-religious teaching of many non-Catholic 
colleges, their faith goes through a battering which sel- 
dom can be withstood. 

Young men and young women back from non-Catholic 
colleges have sat in my office telling me how their faith 
went down under these attacks. Some of them had been 
Catholics; many of them had been Protestants. Pro- 
fessors had begun their course with this assumption: 
“We take it for granted, of course, that there is no per- 
sonal God and that religion is the slowly developed phe- 
nomenon based upon man’s natural fears and desires.” 
They have left the Bible in shreds. They have taken the 
quiet attitude, so much more effective than violent attacks, 
that religion is superstition, men of faith are really men 
of low mentality, and the Catholic Church is an interest- 
ing but entirely natural manifestation of man’s ability as 
an organizer. 

The fact that many students come through this batter- 
ing with any faith at all is due to one of several factors: 
that they slept through class, never really understood the 
professor, were having too good a time to take the matter 
seriously, or were under the special protection of the 
grace of God. 

If the attack upon faith is violent, the attack upon 
morality is simply withering. The outstanding writers 
thrown in the way of young people as the great leaders 
of thought are Dreiser, Shaw, O'Neill, Hergesheimer, 
Bertrand Russell, and their group. The best-read authors 
today are people like Ursula Parrott, former Catholic, 
author of “Ex-Wife,” “Strangers May Kiss,” and the 
type of book that presents sin as essentially fascinating 
and goodness as chronically dull. If we knew the sort of 
books that are read by young people and the sort of 
magazines that cater to the young trade, we might know 
a little more about the vileness and villainy of the at- 
tack that is being waged with the devil’s own cleverness 
upon the fundamental decencies of our young men and 
women. 

Youth loves the theater. That is one of the most natural 
of instincts. Yet about two years ago, George Jean 
Nathan, writing in the American Mercury, made the com- 
ment that the peep shows of Paris were not as filthy as 
the plays and the revue sketches holding the stage in 
New York. The nudity and smut of the musical revue is 
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almost harmless compared to the subtle propaganda of 
immorality presented in such plays as “ The Animal King- 
dom.” Where the plays are not frankly dirty, they are 
farces making fun of the most sacred duties of love and 
marriage, or the problem play which teaches as its lesson 
that impure loves are often purer than pure loves, and 
illicit relations more licit than legalized ones. It has 
almost become a dramatic principle that there can be no 
play without its “ kick.” 

When a play has achieved a success on Broadway, when 
a novel has passed through several editions, what is more 
natural than that it should reach the wider audience of the 
films? For the great West we have now presented to us 
the great Undressed. Lubitsch is enormously popular 
because he can do smutty themes delicately. We watch 
the heroine of “ Possessed” defend her extra-marital 
relationship, and a dozen stars of known immoral private 
lives duplicating their personal immorality on the screen. 

There were, as far as I can recall, two dirty magazines 
when I was a boy in college. Neither of these ever got 
out of barber shops and saloons. Now the dirty magazines 
break out in a growing and colorful rash on every news- 
stand. Vulgarity gives place to frank smut. And they 
cater, these loud and filthy magazines, largely to adoles- 
cents, boys and girls alike. 

Now all this would be the painting of a hopelessly 
pessimistic picture ; it would be emphasizing a side of life 
we would prefer to forget, if it were not for its effect 
upon youth. Youth is the natural time for doubts. Youth 
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is the inevitable period of the problems, difhculties, and 
temptations connected with adolescence. 

Instead, then, of “ rotten-egging ” from the platforms 
and safe professorial chairs and editorial desks these de- 
stroyers of the faith of youth, we, the elders, have al- 
lowed them to run their highly profitable, absolutely safe, 
and queerly honorable ways. Instead of calling out the 
police reserves to close the filthy shows, burn the dirty 
books, and pile the rotten magazines and seductive films 
in a great bonfire, we sat placidly by and wondered with 
rueful shakes of the head “what had come over the 
younger generation.” 

We, the elders, faced these temptations to faith and 
morals with the calm of controlled maturity. They faced 
them with the vague distrusts of youth and the hot pas- 
sions and impulses of immaturity. We could afford to be 
calm in the presence of clever magazines, silly supple- 
ments, vice made attractive, and sin made a philesophy. 
We were stupid enough to expect young men of eighteen 
and girls of twenty to be as self-controlled and discrimi- 
nating as ourselves. 

It is true that we built up the strengthening force of 
religious education. The Holy Father with prophetic 
foresight gave youth the sustaining power of Frequent 
Communion. But with both those helps, our adolescents 
had to go through an attack upon religion and the very 
decencies of life so dishonest and savage that one can 
only regard those who survive with admiration and those 
who fall with pity. 


The Religious Factor of Germany’s Chaos 


HiLarre BELLOc 
(Copyright, 1932) 


\ ' 7 HEN Catholics denounce a false doctrine there 

is often made to them (quite wrongly) the ob- 

jection that the false doctrine is not worth de- 
nouncing, because it has no evil results in practice. 

People will admit that the denial of true doctrine in 
morals will have a bad effect because that is obvious, but 
they often don’t see that there is always a bad practical 
effect attached to false doctrine in the history of religion 
and in the nature and importance of religion, as well as 
to false doctrine in morals. 

Yet we have had a very good example of this during 
the last two years, in the inability of the press in England 
to understand what has been going on in the German 
Reich. Many forces have been at work but the most 
important of all, the conflict in religion among the Ger- 
mans, has hardly been mentioned. Therefore the whole 
problem has been misunderstood. 

No doubt other forms of ignorance have contributed to 
this misunderstanding of the German position; the mere 
fact that the Reich has come to be popularly called “ Ger- 
many,” as though it were a complete German nation and 
as though the Germans outside were not part of the same 
thing, is enough to warp anyone’s judgment on the posi- 
tion; or again, no one can understand the present Ger- 


man position who does not know the histery of the age- 
long struggle between Teuton and Slav. 

But all these other factors, though imperfectly known 
(and in the case of some of our popular writers not 
known at all), are at any rate known to the better-edu- 
cated publicists, and allusion to them is made. The part 
played by religion is not even mentioned in one article out 
of fifty, and seems to be understood by hardly any writer 
on our popular press—let alone by any owner or con- 
troller of it! 

It is of course impossible for anyone to ignore the plain 
fact that the Nazis (or Hitlerite party) have quarrelled 
with the Church; the existence of a particular political 
party called “the Center” is in all the telegrams; and 
the fact that this or that particular politician happens to 
be a Catholic or a non-Catholic is also mentioned; but it 
is very rare to see anyone go to the root of the matter. 

There was an exception in an admirable artiele which 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph a few months ago, and 
in which the writer put before his readers an accurate 
general picture based upon the religious differences of 
the Germans. But for the most part these differences are 
treated as a detail, or as an adventitious factor in the 
troubles—whereas really they are fundamental. 
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The first thing to note is that the new reign of violence 
has sprung up in what is non-Catholic and in the main 
anti-Catholic. It is the non-Catholic (who is too often 
also an anti-Catholic) German who is responsible for the 
present chaos. He has, of course, been exasperated by 
defeat, impoverished by the breakdown of industry and 
the rest of it, but then, so have his Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens; yet they have not in the bulk lost control of them- 
selves or of the general principles of order and justice, 
without which a society cannot live. It is the non-Catho- 
lics who have thus fallen into confusion. 

How great that confusion has become we all know— 
and its worst form is an insane degree of fanaticism 
against the Jews. 

There is here a very pretty piece of irony such as one 
often gets in the history of humanity. For generations 
the sufferings of the Jews have been laid by the enemies 
of the Church at her door: today the only place in Europe 
where the Jews are subject to gross violence, and where 
unjust treatment of them is openly preached, is among the 
non-Catholic Germans. 

The Catholics of the Rhineland and the Danube, the 
Bavarian Catholics and those of Baden, treat the Jews 
very much as they are treated in other civilized countries. 
In Poland, where there is a very grave Jewish problem 
on account of a large Jewish population, which lives more 
to itself than do the Jewish communities in other coun- 
tries, there is no such trouble as we have in North 
Germany. 

The Nazis not only behave infamously to Jews, who 
have done neither them nor anyone else any harm, not 
only insult and maltreat them merely because they are 
Jews, but openly profess in their newspapers that if they 
obtain power they will take vengeance on Jew: as a race, 
and openly proclaim that justice must not be the same for 
all but must be varied according to race and opinion. 

To all this some may reply that the Nazis are not alone 
guilty of revolutionary violence, there are also the Com- 
munists. But the Communists come from the same non- 
Catholic and largely anti-Catholic stratum of German life. 
German Catholics in the mass are, like Catholics all over 
the world, strongly anti-Communist. The furious hatred 
leading ultimately to murder, what we may already call 
the civil war waged between Communist and Nazi, is 
waged between men of the same non-Catholic type; it has 
arisen not in the Catholic part of the German culture but 
in the anti-Catholic. 

Now this is not an accidental happening, it is one of 
profound significance, and something illuminating, dis- 
turbing though it be. 

The Germans are not organized as one nation; they 
are a people or a civilization of a special kind, in the main 
distinguished by a speech which in spite of many dialects 
has unity; and you will find their way of living, and 
literature, speech, and all the rest of it in Zurich as well 
as in Dantzig; you find it in the German colonies of 
Rumania and of Russia, on the Vistula, as you will find 
it on the Rhine or in the Tyrol. 

This German people is divided into two pretty well 
equal halves—Catholic and non-Catholic. When we say 
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that half the Germans are Catholic we do not mean that 
half the Germans are practising Catholics (though in 
point of fact the German Catholic is as a rule a strict and 
fervent adherent of his religion), but that the term 
“ Catholic Germany” includes all that part of the Ger- 
mans, about half, which is of the Catholic culture. 

If all the Germans were united today in one State this 
balance would be evident, and among the other advantages 
which Germans would reap from such unity would be the 
very great effect which Catholicism and its traditions 
would have upon their general body. 

Unfortunately, a lifetime ago a very great man, Bis- 
marck, serving the interests of his dynasty (the Hohen- 
zollerns of Prussia) and not caring much for anything 
else, carved out of the general German people a particular 
state with new boundaries, which, after 1871, was called 
“ The Empire ”—the “ Reich ”—to show that it had taken 
its place as a rival to the old Catholic empire at Vienna. 
And this new “ Reich” was governed from Protestant 
Berlin. 

The State which Bismarck thus created, under the ad- 
vantage of the great victories won by the Prussian armies 
over the Austrians and French, was carefully calculated 
to divide the Catholic forces of the German culture. It 
excluded all the Catholics under Austria, but it included 
the Catholics under Bavaria, and of course those Catho- 
lics of the Rhine valley who had been handed over to 
Prussia after the defeat of Napoleon, as also the Catholics 
of Baden. 

The result was that in the new State which Bismarck 
created, the “ 1871 Reich,” there was a minority of Catho- 
lics large enough to break up the political unity of the 
Catholic body among the Germans, but not large enough 
to give a Catholic tone to the new State. Of German 
Catholics pure and simple, excluding the Polish subjects 
of the Reich and the French subjects who had been an- 
nexed in Alsace and part of Lorraine, there were less 
than one-third. The non-Catholics were more than two- 
thirds of the new State. But for this division of the 
Catholic forces we should never have seen the Germans 
fall into their present lamentable condition. 

It is likely enough that out of the present evils good 
will come, by the future consolidation of the Catholic 
forces. It will be an excellent thing for the future of 
religion among the Germans if the Catholics of the Middle 
Danube, of Austria, and the Germans who surround the 
Bohemian plain are allowed to unite with the Germans 
of the Reich and form one State. Perhaps that will come 
in time, and when it does the culture of the Germans as 
a whole will greatly benefit by it. 

Another thing that might happen would be the falling 
away of the main Catholic districts from the control of 
Berlin. Bavaria has already shown a tendency in this 
direction. But it must always be remembered that the 
sense of fellowship throughout all Germans is a strong 
one, and that, though local self-government may in future 
be insisted upon, there will always be a dread of renewing 
the old mosaic of completely independent States which 
divided the German people against itself. 

At any rate, as things are, it behooves us to remember 
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what most of our fellow-citizens very largely forget, and 
that is that difference in religion mainly accounts for the 
difference in attitude among the Germans today toward 
the very difficult problems they have to solve. 

The passions which arose with the Reformation are 
apparent today throughout the country—even the mon- 
strous insanity of the people who then called themselves 
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“ Adamites "—a Protestant sect who went about without 
clothing—is reproduced today among the people who now 
call themselves “ Nudists.”” The modern Communist does 
not differ in his main doctrine from the Anabaptist of 
those days, and as for the Nazis, they claim to represent 
(though with some extravagance) the Lutheran element 
in German life. 


What Is the Matter with Capitalism? 


WItrrip Parsons, S.J. 


HAT something is the matter with capitalism is 

fairly obvious. There is surely something the mat- 

ter with a system that even in the best of times 
excludes large numbers of its members from the pos- 
sibility of making a living while it creates great extremes 
of wealth; and that periodically plunges everybody into 
a dizzy spiral of gigantic losses, social and individual. The 
very fact that its apologists accept the “ business cycle ”’ 
as a normal feature of it proves beyond doubt that instead 
of being an intelligent way of ordering our affairs, it is 
blind and haphazard, slightly insane, and frequently tragic. 

The curious part of it is that the economists know ex- 
actly what is the matter with it, the financiers and in- 
dustrialists have not the slightest idea, knowing very lit- 
tle economics beyond some elementary notions connected 
with money lending, and the politicians, Democratic and 
Republican, have only a slight inkling, if judged by their 
party platforms. The Socialists, of course, and the Com- 
munists, who are specialists in pure economics, know much 
more than all the rest. That is why people are afraid of 
them. 

This is not to say that a very great many people do not 
know a lot of things that are the matter with capitalism. 
You cannot help knowing about a tight shoe, an ill-fitting 
collar, a bad hair cut, or a burnt meal. But this is far 
from knowing how and why it came about that you are 
the kind of fellow that is afflicted with all these discom- 
forts and many others at one and the same time. 

Thus millions of Americans have lost billions of dollars 
in bad banks. It is not surprising, therefore, that they 
conceive the idea that if we could only devise an airtight 
banking system we would be prosperous and happy. But 
Canada and England have good banking systems, judging 
from their few failures, and they are plunged into de- 
pression, too. 

Others, too many others, lost money in Wall Street. 
They mistook a common gambling house for an honest 
way of making money without working for it ; they missed 
the distinction between investment, speculation, and gam- 
bling ; they forgot the schoolboy adage that whatever goes 
up is sure to come down; and most of them committed 
what John Moody called the Great American Stupidity : 
buying at the top and selling at the bottom. This group 
has a fault to find with the system: too many sharks in 
Wall Street, and something should be done about it. But 
nobody has yet done anything about Monte Carlo, where 
“the house” always wins in the long run, except to tell 
people to stay away from it. 


Still others, thousands of others, invested their money 
in good faith, or loaned it upon sound advice, to our cor- 
porations. Now they are beginning to find out that the 
“ insiders,” often officials of the company, in many cases 
were in league with each other to defraud their own 
stockholders, the real owners, and even the bondholders, 
of their wealth, and “ got away” with it. We do not 
have to go to Kreuger and his International Match for an 
example. The recently divulged sale and resale at low 
prices in Electric Bond and Share stocks among insiders, 
the doings in some large motion-picture companies by 
which the stockholders were the losers, the suspicious 
dealings in the Insull companies now under scrutiny by 
the law, the Gillette Safety Razor scandal, and dozens of 
smaller frauds which every investor could tell of, and 
maybe some bigger ones which will be uncovered if 
Senator Norbeck’s investigating committee keeps up its 
courage, all these are the result, not of mere gambling, 
but of something worse. But neither does this go to the 
root of the matter. Crooks have always been with us, and 
are not necessary in capitalism especially, though very 
prevalent. 

Another big cause of the impoverishment of our people 
has been the reckless way money was loaned to foreign 
countries, particularly in South America, and often for 
non-productive enterprises whose promoters had no hope, 
or intention, of paying anything on interest or amortiza- 
tion. Before 1929, the usual process was reversed: in- 
stead of the prospective borrower coming, hat in hand 
and financial statements in brief cases, to demand timidly 
a little loan and expecting to be thoroughly grilled and in- 
vestigated, the affiliates of banks sent missionaries out to 
those countries begging them please to borrow a few 
dozen millions at attractive interest rates. Sometimes, it 
is true, those countries got as low as only eighty per cent 
of the proceeds from the resulting sale of bonds to the 
trusting American public, the rest going to the promoters 
in discounts, bonuses, and the like, and in one case at 
least, that of Peru, and probably many others, in several 
hundred thousands in bribes to government officials to 
induce them to borrow the money. Now those bonds are 
in default, and many people are poorer, but probably not 
wiser. 

Another scandal of capitalism to many is the spectacle. 
unknown except in England and the United States, of a 
central bank, which the Federal Reserve is in effect, in 
the hands of private bankers. The result of this is that the 
rate of exchange of currency, which is a public function, 
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and the flow of credit, which should be a public function, 
can be manipulated at will by a few men for their own 
private gain. It is not necessary to share Congressman 
McFadden’s exaggerated alarms to appreciate this fact, 
for enormous profits are made at the game, and as usual 
the public is the loser. As in all the other cases, its pur- 
chasing power is crippled. But even this could be cured 
by a law, and maybe some day Senator Glass will think 
up one. It is his Frankenstein anyway. Whether Congress 
will be allowed to pass the law, or a President to sign 
it, is another question. 

Other observers seem to think that everything will be 
all right if we can only close the yawning gap that now 
exists between the ownership of business and its control. 
Mr. Hirschfeld gives some startling figures on this sub- 
ject in his column in this week’s issue of AMERICA. The 
significance of this, of course, is enormous. It means that 
the directors and officials of companies are doing just 
what they please with the property of the real owners, 
as in the old days when the officials were the owners; 
and even when they are honest, they are too often anti- 
social, and commit defenseless, decent-minded citizens to 
many indecencies—in their unjust dealings with labor, for 
instance. How many owners of stock know that in a 
large number of corporations the actual voting stock which 
carries control is in the hands of a few individuals and 
usually was not even sold, but simply handed around to 
one another for nothing by the organizers? This finally 
brings us pretty close to what is the matter with capitalism, 
though this, too, can be divorced from it without destroy- 
ing it. 

Before I probe to the real heart of the matter, let us 
glance at the way government also has depleted the pur- 
chasing power of the public. Governor Roosevelt re- 
cently joined those who have been pointing out that the 
farmer’s greatest trouble, even before the tariff, world 
overproduction, and high interest rates on inflated land 
values, is the simply crushing weight of Federal, State, 
and local taxation. Cost of governments grew out of all 
proportion to the growth of population or the national 
wealth. The city fellow is in the same plight, or worse. 
Taxes are the real, and unjustly high, first charge on city 
property, as the cliff dweller and the so-calied first-mort- 
gage holder should know, and would, if they thought. 
While the farmer and the city fellow were busy thinking 
up ways of making money, the politicians were just one 
step and a couple of dollars ahead of them. Now capital- 
ism is moaning is it any wonder it can’t get along with 
this plunderbund tapping its till. Of course, the plunder- 
bund was a necessary adjunct to capitalism when times 
were good. Every reforming law means a new privilege 
or exemption that capitalism must pay for, and bosses 
exist for the purpose of delivering these illegal favors. 

What then, is the matter with capitalism, if not this 
list of things that are the matter with it? 

The answer can be given in several forms. The first, 
and most general, is that economic law is not a natural 
law like the law of gravity or the speed of light. It is a 
moral law like “ Thou shalt not kill,” or “ Thou shalt not 


steal.”” It deals with human actions and human destinies, 
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and not merely money and machines and markets. It has 
its Own sanctions in this world: the dips in the “ business 
cycle’ are merely the periodic retribution for previous 
evil doing, a necessary result of “ uneconomic,” that is, 
immoral actions. The dips get deeper and deeper; some 
day, if things go on as they are, the dip will have no 
bottom. 

What is the moral law that governs economics? It is 
the Law of Social Responsibility, of Social Justice. The 
investing and loaning of money, the building of factories, 
the processes of distribution and the fight for markets, 
the setting of prices and wages, the rate of production 
and of consumption, all these things are immoral if they 
are anti-social, or merely non-social; they are moral if 
they are also done for social ends. If the system is 
organized on a purely individualist basis, with no thought 
of the social welfare in any or all of the economic pro- 
cesses, it is immoral, and is doomed to its own particular 
hell, that is, to depressions, each one deeper than the last. 
The defense is made that Individualism means merely 
equal opportunity for all; it does not. Pius XI pulverizes 
the argument by remarking that “equal opportunity ” is 
a clumsy disguise for greed and avarice, opportunity for 
the most ruthless and unscrupulous only. 

In the concrete, the immoral, which is the anti-social, 
in business and finance works out as the precise thing that 
the unmoral economists say constitutes the inner rotten- 
ness in our capitalist world. This is the undoubted fact 
that the lines of the two correlatives of economics, pro- 
duction capacity and consumption capacity, kept getting 
farther and farther apart until the connection snapped 
and the system collapsed. Social economics would think 
of planning for both production and consumption, for 
production is not profitable in the end if consumption can- 
not keep up with it. Individualist economics has pushed 
into production without plan for the social good. To make 
quick profits, more and more profits, bigger and bigger 
profits, and profits not necessarily fraudulent as the law 
goes, but profits with both eyes on individual gain alone 
and no eye at all for social welfare, this is immoral, and 
it is what causes depressions. 

Ignorance and greed are the two big devils of the 
present capitalist system. Greed says quick and big profits 
lie in production and in manipulating the credit that pro- 
duction is built on; Ignorance says you can do this with- 
out any limit or any thought of anybody but yourself 
alone. Greed is now in chains, but alive and chafing. 
Ignorance has got a severe setback, but is fairly rampant. 
And please note that these two devils had their way not 
only on Wall Street, but on Main Street as well, as 
Thomas F. Woodlock has reminded us. Nobody thought 
of the social good; everybody thought of his own in- 
dividual profit. Yet profit as a fair rate of return on 
money or work is moral; profit at the expense of society 
is immoral. 

The stark and terrifying truth is that if the social 
order is not promptly reconstructed on some other method 
of administering private property than our present capital- 
ism, then private property. at least private property in 
production, is at an end; the Socialists, and maybe the 
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Communists, will have their way; or perhaps capitalism, 
in blind terror, will previously bring about a govern- 
mental e€onomic dictatorship. 

Catholic social theory seems the only one that has the 
key. It is no accident that the issue of the present cam- 
paign is the economic one. Last year the Pope himself 
raised the alarm. But so far the discussions have turned 
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only on the first part of this article, the things that are 
the matter with capitalism, all symptoms, or functional 
abuses, or malignant growths. The thing itself that is 
the matter has not been touched as yet. Haphazard at- 
tempts to treat symptoms will prove vain. The times 
call for a flaming crusade for morality in business and 
finance, for social justice. 


Where Father Jogues Was Ambushed 


Il. Found and Verified 


Francis Tacsot, S.J. 


HOUGH Father Campbell asserts that the exact 

spot has been forgotten, it would be more nearly 

correct to say that it was never remembered. Father 
Jogues never specified its location in his subsequent nar- 
ratives. He never reports that he visited it again. But 
he must have passed by it, for it was along the Huron 
route behind the Islands of the St. Lawrence River, and 
he traveled this route in 1644 on his way to Montreal. 
If he ever described the exact location to Father Buteux, 
or to some of the other missioners, they did not think to 
mention it in their letters or other writings. As far as 
I can learn, no one has ever bothered to find the spot, the 
exact spot, during the intervening 290 years. 

Theoretically, the quest was not difficult. With the 
contemporary data collected, such as that which I in- 
dicated last week, the spot should have been most mani- 
fest. But we were foiled by the speedboat. Spray in 
my eyes and a twist of misdirection in the brain of Emile 
made us miss the location on our outward-bound voyage. 
Returning, the storm, the wind, the waves, and the kan- 
garoo habits of Jacques’ boat defeated us. We returned, 
drenched but undaunted in our search. 

That evening, while I steamed in a hot bath, I contem- 
plated the death that might have been, philosophically 
and comfortably. It was good to be alive, secure in the 
warm stability of a bathtub, rather than to be floating 
about aimlessly dead in the cold, lashing waters of Lake 
St. Peter. Still later, while the rain pattered on the tin 
roof and ticked against the window, I agreed with my- 
self that it was good to lie at ease in a soft bed, rather 
than to be lost, this dark night, in the rain, to be cold 
and hungry, in a wilderness of reeds and marshy islands. 
These comforts, indeed, were good; but Father Jogues 
thought the other things were better. He scorned what | 
called good: security, shelter, luxury, care of the body. 
He preferred the threat and danger of death, the storm 
and the wind, the rain and the snow, hunger and thirst 
and nakedness, loneliness and abandonment, shipwreck, 
torture, actual death—to gain souls for Christ. What a 
man he was! AndI... ? 

The night wiped out the storm. A brilliant morning 
revealed Emile in a clean blue shirt and _ second-best 
trousers. As for Jacques, he thought it was all most 
amusing ; he was prouder than ever of his speedboat, for 
had it not brought us back safely? We decided, however, 
that the best conveyance to the exact spot where Isaac 


Jogues was captured by the lroquois was not by Jacques’ 
masterpiece. We would go by his automobile; it was a 
very good machine, Jacques attested, and would run any- 
where. If it were smashed, he conceded, he would not 
mind, for it was old enough to be scrapped anyway. He 
would send Emile with me, for Emile was a very good 
driver; he would tell Emile to go anywhere, wherever it 
was, that I said; and when I finished my book, he would 
like to read it. 

This day we did not fail. While Emile turned the wheel 
of the squeaky, but so good, car, I checked off the roads 
on the map and called directions. | submit the record. 
We curved into Route 2, that well-paved highway between 
Montreal and Quebec over which thousands of American 
cars roll each summer. Not one in a thousand of these 
cars halts at the village of St. Barthélemy, sixty miles 
from Montreal and a hundred and seventeen from Quebec. 
Neither did we halt, nor did we slow up, as we turned 
before the village church from the main highway to a solid 
dirt road that ribboned toward the railroad station. We 
held to this brown road for about four miles, and then 
rounded to the left into a softer, muddier sort of road. 

A third of a mile beyond, we bumped over a little white 
bridge, and a mile later we bumped over a little white 
bridge. We slowed up before the tin letter box of Joseph 
Dupuis, No. 12, Bernadette, and stopped, not many yards 
on, before what seemed to be Joseph’s cowshed. At this 
point, we left the semi-highway, by a right turn, and 
ventured along a farm-wagon road across the fields. 
Along this we teetered to the river bank, and then swerved 
to the left, parallel to the river. We tick-tacked on this 
path tenaciously, through deep pools, over logs and naked 
roots of trees, in ruts and out of them. I admired Emile. 
He drove that plunging, bucking auto with the superb 
competency with which he controlled the catapulting 
speedboat the day before. 

On occasions, we reconnoitered nearer the river bank. 
No spots measured our requirements. We would return 
to the car and jolt another hundred paces, and then saun- 
ter over again to the river. At last we reached a clear- 
ing, with a two-story, two-room shack to the right of the 
road. The grassy plot stretched toward the river, and 
a path led to a small inlet where some boys were paddling 
in a rowboat. 

Some twenty paces from the road and the trees, I stood 
on the border of a long, narrow field of tall marsh grass 
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and water reeds and stalks that bore triangular leaves, 
some of them the size of a hand. Among these reeds and 
under this roof of leaves, some four to five feet high, 
a man could conceal himself completely. The matted, 
dense growth of grass and reeds stretched for nearly a 
mile along the bank of the river, and the river as it lapped 
among the stalks and leaves was as sluggish as a pond. 
in contrast to this marshy stretch was the opposite bank 
of the river, along lle a l’Aigle. It was a firm, solid, and 
rounded shore. Along it, the current of the river flowed 
strong, and rippled on its way. 

I looked to the left, toward Lake St. Peter. Up from 
the marsh in which I stood, the land rose and projected 
boldly into the river. Something more than a mile away, 
the mainland and Ile a l’Aigle approached closer together 
and formed a gateway into Lake St. Peter. I turned to 
the right. The reeds and grass of the swamp were ter- 
minated a few hundred paces beyond by a sweep of higher 
ground. Across the river, a sixth of a mile beyond, or 
thereabouts, I could discern the channel that separates 
Ile a l’Aigle from Ile Dupas. 

A wave of recognition inundated me. I turned to Emile 
who had been watching me dumbly, silently, as I was 
making my observations. “It was here, Emile,” I told 
him. He did not know what was here, but he smiled 
triumphantly. And here, undoubtedly, it was, in this 
marsh of reeds that has remained relatively unchanged 
for nearly 300 years. Every measurement given by Father 
Jogues himself, every hint and specification contained in 
his narrative, fitted this spot with exactitude. 

It was here, I tell Emile who tries desperately to com- 
preherid, here in this dense stretch of marsh weeds that 
the Iroquois crouched at sunrise on August 2, 1642. Their 
faces and bodies were scarlet with war paint; they were 
more still than the reeds trembling about them; they held 
their arquebuses cocked. Thirty of them hidden beneath 
the leaves. Across the river, Emile, beyond that point 
of the island, forty more Iroquois lurked, their ears alert 
for the stroke of a paddle. 

Look far down the river, Emile, to your left. It was 
between five and six on this summer morning in 1642, 
and the mist spread heavily over Lake St. Peter and the 
forests were damp and clean smelling. You remember 
the points of land that form the entrance from the Lake, 
Emile. Father Jogues’ party paddled past that small 
promontory on the mainland. The great war chief of 
the Hurons, named Eustache, stopped the canoes to ex- 
amine some footprints on the clay. Some of the Hurons 
said they were of friends, of Algonquins; but Eustache 
decides they were of enemies, of the Iroquois. But no 
matter, he says; they number but three canoes; there is 
nothing to fear. 

The Hurons climbed into their nervous canoes, Emile, 
and paddled cautiously by that far point of land. They 
are suspicious of that inward sweep of the bank; they 
question that next point, there where the trees come down 
to the water’s edge. They wish to avoid the flow of the 
current in the center of the river and toward the firm 
bank of the island, and so they string out their boats in 
the motionless waters along the edge of the marsh grass. 
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Can you imagine them passing by this little inlet where 
we stand, Emile? Father Jogues, René Goupil, William 
Couture, the naked-backed Hurons, in one, two, five, six 
canoes. Their paddles lap softly, birds trill in the woods, 
all else is silent. And then, Emile, the reeds and leaves 
rustle, thirty Iroquois spring up with a blood-curdling 
war whoop, they aim, they spit out a volley of shots. 

Turn to your right, Emile, there near where the marsh 
ends. The first Huron canoes pointed toward the tall 
grass, and the braves leaped out to the shelter of the reeds 
to fight. Shots bark back and forth. Goupil, Couture, 
Eustache, and a dozen or more Hurons sustain the attack 
ot the Iroquois until they hear another chorus of war 
whoops from the river behind them. Six or seven Iroquois 
canoes are swooping against them, furiously. They scatter 
toward the better shelter of the trees, back there, Emile, 
where the road is now. The cracks of the arquebuses 
sound from the woods. Goupil is captured, so too are 
some of the Hurons. They are led out to the space be- 
tween the marsh and the first line of the trees. They are 
bound with thongs, and an Iroquois guard stands men- 
acingly over them. 

As for Father Jogues, Emile, he must have been tossed 
out of the canoe and among the reeds when the Hurons 
scrambled for the shore. He was a priest, Emile, so he 
could take no part in the bloodshed. He watched the battle 
from his place of concealment among the grasses; he 
saw the Iroquois reenforcements come racing past him, 
saw the Hurons flee, and then saw Goupil and some of 
the Hurons led back captive. Let me read you his account, 
Emile. This is what he says: 

“When I saw this, I neither wished to escape, nor was 
I able to. Whither, in my bare feet, would I flee to? 
Most certainly, I could conceal myself among the grasses 
and reeds, and perhaps thus free myself from danger; 
but how could I possibly abandon even one of our French- 
men and the other Hurons who were either captured or 
being captured? Some of them were not baptized.” Listen, 
Emile, to this other note I have. Father Jogues con- 
tinues: “‘ Could I, indeed,’ I said to myself, ‘ abandon 
our French and leave these good neophytes and these poor 
catechumens, without giving them the help which the 
Church of my God has entrusted to me?’ Flight seemed 
horrible to me. ‘It must be,’ I said in my heart, ‘ that 
my body suffer the fire of earth, in order to deliver these 
poor souls from the flames of Hell; it must die a transient 
death, in order to procure for them an eternal life.’ My 
conclusion being reached without great opposition from 
my feelings, I call the one of the Iroquois who had re- 
mained to guard the prisoners. This man, when he per- 
ceived me, dared not to come near me, fearing some am- 
bush. ‘Come on,’ I say to him. ‘ Do not be afraid; let 
me go near the Frenchman and the Hurons whom you 
hold captive.” He advanced and, having seized me, puts 
me in the number of those whom the world calls miser- 
able.” 

Let us walk back a bit, Emile, away from the marsh 
and down here to the right, near the trees. Near this spot, 
here where we stand, St. Isaac Jogues shed the first drop 
of his blood. This is the way he himself describes it: 
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“ Then, as if recollecting themselves, and gathering all 
their rage, they fell upon me, and with their fists, thongs, 
and clubs beat me till I fell senseless. Two of them 
dragged me back to where I had been before; and scarce- 
ly had I begun to breathe, when some others, attacking 
me, tore out, by biting, almost all my finger nails, and 
crunched my two forefingers with their teeth, causing 
me intense pain.” 

Emile, though he understood but little English, looked 
to be impressed. We tried to locate the unremembered 
but memorable spot on our maps. Here it was, as far as 
we could determine, on the mainland of the north branch 
of the St. Lawrence River, almost at the line which divides 
3erthier and Maskinonge Counties, opposite the upper 
end of Ile a l’Aigle. 

A short distance down the road, as we were return- 
ing, we passed a hayfield in which some men were load- 
ing a wagon. 

“Emile,” I said, “ask those men if they ever heard 
of Indian arrowheads or things like that being found in 
this vicinity.” 

When he returned, he shook his head from side to side, 
in disappointment. In halting English but rapid-fire 
French, he assured me that they never found any Indian 
relics in this neighborhood. They only knew that the 
Indians used to fight there. 

““ Ask them, Emile,” I ordered, “ ask them where, ex- 
actly, the Indians used to fight, and ask them how they 
know it.” 

He had the apearance of an intelligent man when he 
came back. 

“Down where we were,” he told me. 
marsh, that is where they fought. That man, how you 
say, grandpére, heard from his father father, and that 


“ Down in the 


is how he know.” 

This was a confirmation, of a sort. These French- 
Canadian hay gatherers come of a long family line that 
reaches back into the seventeenth century. Their tradi- 
tions are as sturdy as their race. Their fathers pointed 
out the spot where the Indians used to fight, and this spot 
corresponded exactly to the spot where I calculated Father 
Jogues was ambushed and first tortured near the trees 


on the river’s bank. 


A FIELD AND A LAKE 
If I had a field, and it gay 
With the sweet-scented blossoms 0’ 
By the hour and the minute 
Myself ’d be in it, 
From the dawn to the red down o’ day 


May, 


If I had a lake, at whose rim 

The sedges grew slender and slim, 
Och! I'd laze and I'd lie there 
While the winds that went by there 

Made music no mortal might dim. 


If I had a field and a lake, 
All riches beside you might take: 
By my sweet-scented hedges 
And tall-flowering sedges 
My heaven upon earth I would make. 


Liam P. CLancy. 
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Back of Business 


HE recent upturn in business has raised new hopes 

for a not-so-distant prosperity. Reemployment of a 
few thousand people, reopening of a few hundred plants, 
reinvesting of hoarded capital in securities, have brought 
back the cry for a more hopeful outlook, a more aggres- 
sive attitude. Briefly, the challenge for that old “ rugged 
individualism ” How are we going to meet it? 
Is there a lesson for us in the past? Look at Insull: 

There is a man who has, through reckless ingenuity, 
built up a billion-dollar concern, comprising mainly three 
groups: Insull Utilities Investments, Corporation Securi- 
ties, and Middle West Utilities, controlling ninety-six 
operating companies. Middle West Utilities alone is a 
$2,500,000,000 holding company, controlling fourteen 
large heat, light, power, gas, and ice systems, which supply 
more than 5,000 communities in perhaps thirty States. 
Here | am not interested in Mr. Insull himself, nor in the 
tact that he held a directorship in fifty-six other corpora- 
tions. What I want to point out is the loss to share- 
holders of more than $250,000,000 through the collapse 
of this gigantic structure. 

Middle West was nothing but a holding company. As 
John T. Flynn pointed out in the New Republic (May 
4+, 1932), the corporation owned control in the stock of 
these fourteen systems. Its investments in those com- 
panies cost it over $266,000,000, and these were controlled 
by Middle West’s common stock, worth about $156,000,- 
000. Therefore, every dollar of Middle West Utilities 
common stock controlled about $1.70 of investments. The 
trick is this: one of the companies controlled by Middle 
West is the National Electric Power Company. It is a 
holding company, too, and its B stock controls capital 
It in turn controls the 


is here. 


assets about eight times as large. 
National Public Service Corporation, which is also a hold- 
ing company, and controls the Seaboard Public Service ; 
the latter controls the Georgia Power Company, whose 
common stock controls five dollars of assets. Briefly, 
Mr. Insull developed a scheme whereby one dollar does 
the work of more than $2,000. It is a gigantic scheme, 
but is it right? The Insull case is simply typical of 
‘rugged individualism.” The case may be isolated, but 
the principle is not. Prof. Gardiner C. Means tells us 
that, judging from an analysis of the control of the 200 
largest American corporations at the end of 1929, only 
six per cent of this corporate wealth was under the con- 
trol of its actual owners; minority stock interests con- 
trolled fourteen per cent; non-voting stock, holding com- 
panies, etc., accounted for twenty-two per cent; and man- 
agements, independent of stockholders, for the remaining 
fifty-eight per cent. In other words, there is an almost 
complete separation of ownership and actual control. 
Undoubtedly the unhampered and unrestricted desire 
for power and profits is largely responsible for this un- 
fortunate development—unfortunate from the viewpoint 
of the people’s welfare and best interest. It is what we 
are pleased to call “ rugged individualism.” In follow- 
ing the demand for hopefulness and aggressiveness, will 
we heed this lesson? GeRHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Education 


Collegiate Economy 
Danie. M. O’ConNELL, S.J. 


“Vi ORE Little Colleges Are Taking the Count ” ran 
a headline in the Chicago Tribune’s financial 
section the past June. ‘The article itself was sympathetic, 
while it quoted careful surveys of experts to the effect 
that within ten to fifteen years half of the “little ”’ col- 
leges will fold up their tents through permanent closing 
or merging with larger institutions. 

This would be a blow to the Catholic tradition of edu- 
cation, which has always encouraged the small but well- 
taught college. It is part of the Catholic tradition of 
thoroughness, the medieval spirit of taking decades, even 
centuries, to build magnificent cathedrals. Would that 
this same spirit of conservatism had been adhered to by 
our colleges in the recent era of over-time construction, 
in the recent era of investing hard-won funds in get-rich 
quick 7% and 8% stocks and watered bonds in lieu of 
safe and canonical 3% or 4% bonds. Many a Catholic 
college would not now be threatened with folding up into 
bankruptcy. 

Let us hope that the financial contrition of our colleges 
is now sufficiently universal, that it embraces in its mea 
culpa the student’s pocketbook, or rather his parents’, and 
the student’s training in sane economy. Many of our 
institutions, I know, have lowered the tuition of boom 
years. The accessories too? And are students being 
taught by word and deed the domestic arts and sciences 
of living according to one’s station in life? Frankly I 
doubt it, though everyone else has readjusted his ideas 
and budget to a reduced income. I find from catalogs 
that these accessories range from $15, $20, $25 up, pay- 
able the same as tuition. They include admission to inter- 
collegiate contests (an indirect tax for a coach’s princely 
salary, which probably has not been cut as has the poor 
professor’s), participation in intra-mural games, lecture 
and library fees, etc. In days gone by (I would say 
that!) these were generally included in the one charge of 
tuition and we paid our quarter for games at the gate. 
There was no tax in absentia, the supposition being that 
if students did not want outside games, faculty would 
abolish such contests. 

Today faculty can serve in the reconstruction order by 
readjusting itself towards sane student ideals of economy 
and parents’ pocketbooks. Let faculty, students, and par- 
ents retrieve the lost ground of essentials in education and 
flee superfluities. If activity fees, for example, are not 
essential, let them be pared to the proverbial bone, or be 


abolished. Professors’ salaries have undergone the pain- 
ful operation for economy. Many of their positions have 
been abolished. Recently the Chicago School Board, 


sobered by the threat of the banks, eliminated $15,000,000 
from its budget. Surely there are enough precedents and 
principles to eliminate college frills. And how Catholic 
parents would welcome a lowering of collegiate taxes! 
A conscientious examination of points most frequently 
mentioned in criticism of the colleges will be of great help 
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to our Catholic institutions. Somehow, they do not seem 
to have realized, practically, that the present era is en- 
tirely different from the stock-market one of 1928. 

Take the case of extravagant and frequent “ proms.” 
Their evolution has been prodigious. Started as modest 
junior proms, for the social life of the institution, they 
now boast of senior, sophomore, and freshman balls at the 
best hotel in the city, with expenses multiplied like gov- 
ernment bureaucracies. Alas, too, that they exhibit too 
often the worst evils of the Volstead Act. They are the 
fruit of the false financial and social ideas of four years 
ago. Today the majority of students in our Catholic 
colleges, especially the smaller ones, cannot support the 
strain. of the caste system thus fostered. The hope is 
that the faculty will courageously prune the abuses, and 
thus help save a sobered social and even collegiate life 
and give a welcome first aid to parents, even to students, 
too ashamed frequently to rescue themselves. 

Again, faculty and students might seriously consider 
the appropriateness of costly Year Books in general, and 
especially in times of depression. Granting that they 
serve minor useful purposes, they are a luxury, promoted 
by interested parties, they absorb too much of students’ 
time, they tend more and more to the “ college-humor ” 
type of publication, and in an earnest drive for true 
economy, and in a return to sound education in domestic 
virtues, they could, I humbly submit, be easily abolished. 

Then there is the expense of class rings, I almost said 
the racket of class rings. They have been engrafted on 
students of all ages and classes through the persistent 
salesmanship of commercial firms. The profit on the 
thinly-veneered metal is enormous. The price for a ring 
at times has mounted as high as $28. Poor parents whose 
feet sustain the financial ladder! Again will the faculty 
come to the rescue? After all, the faculty, like our fire 
departments, have such rescue duties. 

The climax of all this financial whoopee is had in the 
$50 to $100 graduation expenses of class banquets, senior 
balls, invitations printed by fashionable firms, etc. A 
morning or two after graduation many a father and son 
would be glad to find a $10 a week job for the degree 
son or daughtet. 

I am not trying to convict our colleges of wrong eco- 
nomic teaching in word, or in tolerance of extravagance, 
and so [I shall not attempt to bring up other cases of 
financial dissipation. I do think the colleges as the rest 
of Americans, including a future President of the United 
States, were deluded by the 1928 zeitgeist of extravagant 
living. There is a more serious principle at stake. If 
students are not taught to live within their means during 
college, nav, if they do not make sacrifices during that 
time, how will they have the stamina to make the sacrifices 
of marrving voung and raising a family according to the 
laws of nature and of God? Yet this is the ordinary 
vocation of Catholic college students. The words of Pope 
Pius XI are very explicit: 

Thus amongst the blessings of marriage, the child holds the 
first place. and indeed the Creator of the human race Himself, 
who in His goodness wished to use men as His helpers in the 


propagation of life. taught this when, instituting marriage in 
Paradise. He said to our first parents, and through them to all 
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future spouses, “Increase and multiply, and fill the earth,” as 
St. Augustine admirably deduces from the words of the holy 
Apostle St. Paul to Timothy when he says, “ The Apostle himself 
is therefore a witness that marriage is for the sake of generation; 
‘I wish,’ he says, ‘young girls to marry.’ And, as if someone 
said to him, ‘why?’ he immediately adds: ‘to beget children, to 
be mothers of families.’” 

And now I resign myself on the above accounts to the 
charge of misunderstanding, lack of modern vision and 
sympathy, and of worse complexes. Gladly will I take 
my psychic cures, if the faculty on their part will admit 
that there is some truth in what I have indicated above 
and will immediately effect the cure. 

Our cause is common and most noble, the survival of 
the Catholic college, small and large, the survival of the 
college-educated family. 


Sociology 


Pius XI and Christian Radicalism 
Harorp F. Ryan, S.J. 


iy these days when the word radical usually connotes 
the Bolshevist agitator or the militant atheist, it may 
seem shocking to say that His Holiness, Pius XI, is the 
world’s greatest radical. There seems no warrant for 
such a statement about that revered man of seventy-five, 
the visible head of Christendom. Radicalism, however, 
really denotes getting at the roots of things, and in this 
sense one may venture to call the Pope a radical, for the 
analysis of the present world distress and the remedy 
urged in the Encyclical “ Caritate Christi” lay bare in no 
uncertain terms the roots of our troubles. Ever since the 
Encyclical ““ Ubi Arcano” showed that God had given 
His Church a leader competent to deal with modern prob- 
lems, Pius XI has, by his Encyclical letters, given form 
and direction to Catholic thought and action. But the 
startling facts tersely stated, and the radical world-read- 
justment demanded by his latest message to the Faithful, 
equal anything in any of his previous Encyclicals. Those 
6,000 words contain many things of very great import, 
and even a little study of the document reveals the tre- 
mendous significance of those matter-of-fact statements. 

The Pope’s words are no mere summary of the evils 
of 1932, nor a perfunctory exhortation to prayer and 
penance. Rather they probe deep into the festering sores 
of economic distress and moral unrest, discover the poison, 
and urge remedies that are not hollow catchwords, but a 
warning uttered with the ringing eloquence of John the 
Baptist or Jeremias the Prophet. Two evils are pointed 
out: greed, and the egoism of the modern “ autonomous 
man.” From these flow present economic distress, cor- 
rosion of morals, and the growing menace of atheism. 
Greed and egoism have begotten ultra-nationalism with 
its consequence of the ruinous “armed peace” that has 
such a stranglehold on the nations. Communists, agita- 
tors, the members of secret societies, are taking advantage 
of hunger and poverty to sow discord and implant dia- 
bolical errors. All these are known facts, but the Pope 
has laid his finger on the source of the trouble and now 
sets forth remedies that imply a veritable revolution in a 
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godless modern life. Greed is to be overcome by penance ; 
egoism is to be routed by prayer. By thus setting things 
in order, reestablishing the proper relationship between 
man and God, true peace will return to the world. 

That is the Pope’s solution of “the depression,” and 
no one can deny that it is radical. A simple program, too, 
naively simple, doubtless, to sceptical moderns who have 
long since forgotten how to pray, and who consider pen- 
ance a medieval relic. To tell politicians and financiers, 
busy discussing inflation and the gold standard, credits 
and reparations, short selling and the dole, that greed is 
the vital flaw in the world’s economic system, seems cal- 
culated to provoke sneers. But if such men sneer, it is 
because they fail to grasp the deep message of Christian 
radicalism. The dignity with which Pius XI indicates 
the cure gives rise to hope that many, having witnessed 
the crumbling of all other expedients, will at length heed 
his words, words which reaffirm the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The Pope’s message is rich with what 
Protestants would call the “ primitive spirit of Christian- 
ity,” which makes doubly significant the fact that they 
emanate from the Vatican. 

We have all heard, time and time again, that “ money 
is the root of all evil,’ but it has taken unprecedented 
depression, the threat of terrorism, and the alarmed em- 
phasis of the Vicar of Christ to reveal the startling and 
terrible reality of those inspired words. The Communist’s 
vociferous clamor for world revolution, and the Marxist 
rejection of private property, appear inane and shallow 
in contrast to this radical analysis of economic injustice. 
The Pope knows that greed will flourish as well among 
avaricious shopkeepers as among sordid speculators; that 
it is a vice that attacks indiscriminately Stalin & Co., 
founded on the dictatorship of the proletariat, and Ameri- 
can stock companies based on “ rugged individualism.” 
Greed foments war by profiting from the sale of muni- 
tions and army equipment; greed spreads immorality be- 
cause rotten cinemas are excellent sources of revenue. 
The Pope refers to his Encyclical “ Quadragesimo Anno ” 
with its plea for the more equitable distribution of 
wealth; he reveals his genuine compassion for the labor- 
ing classes by urging the acceptance of trials in a spirit 
of penance. There is no duping them by false promises 
to destroy themselves and the world by class warfare, but 
an appeal to them to bring good out of evil. 

The words of the Encyclical on nationalism, states- 
manship, and international relations are basic and funda- 
mental when read with their proper background of Ger- 
man Nazi and Italian Fascist, Geneva and Lausanne, 
Washington and Tokyo. According to the principles laid 
down, nations are to act, not as godless machines bound 
by no law save that of expediency, but as individuals 
governed by the laws that regulate the conduct of men. 
The crimes committed in the name of patriotism by those 
who have changed their countries into huge corporation, 
recall the similar state of affairs mentioned in the Encycli- 
cal “ Quadragesimo Anno”: “ The worst injustices and 
frauds take place beneath the common name of a corpora- 
tive firm.” In dealing with greed and egoism in econom- 
ics, the Pope did not appeal to Socialism, but to justice ; 
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in his criticism of greed and egoism in statesmanship 
there is no hysterical plea for an impossible international- 
ism. 

The Encyclical is severe in its indictment of those who 
are exploiting need and misery by spreading insidious 
propaganda. They are pilloried as the worst enemies of 
the laboring classes and with an emphasis resting on certi- 
tude Pius points out that religion and the moral law are 
the only bulwark left to the poor. Sweep these away and 
the only sanction for law will be brute force. Far from 
being the opiate of the people, religion is their only hope 
for economic justice. 

These, then, are the salient facts of the Encyclical 
‘ Caritate Christi.” They are things that we have all 
known about for a long time, but it is only now that their 
meaning becomes apparent. No doubt can remain as to 
the Church’s position in the modern world, and this is 
surely the greatest achievement of the Encyclical. An 
institution that penetrates so intimately into daily life as 
does the Catholic Church runs the risk of being linked, 
unconsciously or maliciously, with the errors and evils of 
the age. This is precisely what has happened. “ The 
Holy Cross of our Lord,” writes Pius, “ symbol of hu- 
manity and poverty, is joined together with the symbols 
of modern imperialism, as though religion were allied with 
dark powers which produce such evils among men.” Be- 
cause Christ was crucified between thieves, the Commu- 
nists illogically conclude that He was a thief and thus 
include His Church among those things marked out for 
destruction. Or, adopting another line of attack, they 
write about Christ, the Carpenter, make Him into a sort 
of advance Communist, then use this distorted figure as 
a weapon against the clergy. That Christ was a priest as 
well as a carpenter is dedulously concealed. Pius XI has 
cleared away the mists of falsehood from about the Cross 
and points to it as it really is—the only hope of the 
human race. 

Of all the millions who read the Encyclical, not one 
will be able to blink the fact that he is faced with a 
stern dilemma stated with unmistakable clearness. “ For 
in this conflict there is really question of the fundamental 
problem of the universe and the most important decision 
proposed to man’s free will. For God or against God, 
this is once more the alternative that shall decide the des- 
tinies of all mankind, in politics, in finance, in morals, 
in the sciences and arts, in the state, in civil and domestic 
society.” Then follows the Pope’s appeal for union 
among those who desire the safety of the world, no matter 
what sacrifices such a union may entail. The choice is 
squarely placed; there can be no dodging the question. 
“ For God or against God... .” The unique result will 


be to divide the world into two distinct camps. That is 
the radicalism of Pius XI. 
Will the world heed this voice of warning? Catholics 


have already shown their good will during these days by 
the quickening of the spiritual life and an increase of 
charity. What of the rest of mankind? The prospect is 
by no means disheartening. At no time, perhaps, since 
the Reformation has the world been so well disposed to 
heed the message of the Catholic Church. People are 
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groping for the light as never before. Plenty of evidence 
for this can be found right here in the United States. 
Ten years ago, five years ago, it would have seemed fan- 
tastic to expect that a Papal Encyclical would be quoted 
in the Senate and receive the unanimous consent of that 
body to a proposal for incorporating its complete text in 
the Congressional Record. ‘This has been the reception 
accorded to the Encyclical “* Caritate Christi.” Practically 
every newspaper in the nation carried a summary of its 
contents. People are looking for guidance; immediate 
action is imperative. One voice has sounded clear above 
the tumult—the voice of the Vicar of Christ, and he 
speaks “like one having authority.” 


Without Scrip or Staff 


HE critic who calls himself Robert Garland in the 

column entitled “ Cast Miscast”’ in the daily 
newspaper named the World-Telegram published in the 
city that is known as New York states: “ Writing in the 
weekly magazine known as America, Elizabeth Jordan, 
editor, author, and playwright, is hot and bothered over 
the Great Silence of the American Drama” (capitals the 
work of the so-called Robert Garland). The paper known 
as the Evening Post in the same city that is named New ° 
York, in a department called the editorial section, also 
agrees with Miss Jordan, in her strictures on the inaudi- 
bility and unintelligibility of so many of the actors and 
actresses otherwise famous on the American stage. 

This weekly periodical (it is not a magazine) rightly or 
wrongly “known as America’”’ rejoices in the services 
of Miss Jordan as its dramatic critic. By publishing her 
complaints against the actors and actresses who are silent 
to the audiences while they chit-chat among themselves 
on the stage, it approved of her observations. But the 
Anchoret would disagree with Miss Jordan, at least in 
part. Since the place of the Anchoret is in his anchorage, 
and not in the orchestra and not in the balcony of a 
theater, he can neither confirm nor can he deny that the 
players on the stage are inaudible. He takes Miss Jor- 
dan’s word that the audience pays for the privilege, only 
of seeing and not of hearing the play. 

Granted that, the Anchoret contends that it is a most 
laudable practice for the players in a great number of 
the current productions to mouth, mumble, and swallow 
their lines. These lines are too often baited with nasty, 
immoral, salacious, and similar adjectival meanings. Miss 
Jordan propagandizes, of course, for louder pronuncia- 
tion and clearer enunciation of clean dialogue on the stage. 
Most certainly, not for a bell-like clearness of the filthy. 
Far better it is for the actor and actress to mumble and 
jumble the off-color wise-crack and the befouled joke in 
their false teeth than to send them hurtling in stentorian 
tones into the eardrums of the audience. 


and 





HERE will be no more fortune telling over the 
radio, and no more astrological programs, the Federal 
Radio Commission decides. Station KFWI of San Fran- 
cisco, not of Los Angeles, it may be remarked pointedly, 
featured an astrologer named Alburtus. He answered 
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ever the air inquiries about personal matters sent to him 
by worried mortals. He also sold an astrological chart, 
price $1.00. He was announced as “entertainment” by 
the Station. Nevertheless, the Federal Radio Commission 
in renewing the license of KF WI made the condition that 
Alburtus was to be suppressed, and with Alburtus all 
other fortune tellers and astrologers were relegated to 
silence. 

“The propriety and value of such broadcasts,” say the 
Radio Commissioners, “considered in the light of statu- 
tory standard of public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity, is extremely doubtful.” The Anchoret confesses 
that these long words are extremely doubtful, to him, in 
their precise meaning. “ Moreover,” continue the Com- 
missioners, “it is our opinion that such fortune-telling 
programs, advertising the sale of astrological charts, might 
in many cases constitute a harmful trade upon the sus- 
ceptibilities and emotions of listeners who may be in seri- 
ous difficulties.” 

Such are the reasons offered by the Messrs. Radio 
Commissioners in re fortune telling. A Catholic high- 
school student could do better. On page 65 of a little 
book that the student repeats to his teacher, there is a 
reason that is more convincing than the learned argument 
of the R. C’s. The little book says: “ Fortune telling is 
usually mere nonsense, but sometimes the devil may be 
mixed up with it.” In another little book that high-school 
students used to con in years past, the teacher brightly 
asks: “ When do we sin by superstition?” And the 
student who has learned his lesson answers pertly: “ Sec- 
ond. When we attribute to things a certain power they 
cannot have, either by nature, or by the prayers of the 
Church, or by virtue of Divine dispensation.” Then, the 
extra-bright student continues: “ For instance, when we 
consult fortune tellers and make them tell us our fortunes 
by cutting cards or inspecting our hands.” In the settle- 
ment of such problems as that of KF WI, the Radio Com- 
missioners will find better solutions in the small catechism 
than in their own heads 


F' IRTUNE telling may be defined as that act in which 
a woman, dressed as a gypsy, or atmospherically, like 
a neurotic, upon the payment of a fee, rated according to 
the shack or the apartment in which she lives, peers 
through a key hole which does not exist, into a room that 
has neither floor nor ceiling nor walls. She thinks of 
something that has at some time happened to somebody 
before, and, aided by what she sees in the room that is 
not, through the key hole that is not a hole and has no 
key, asserts that this precise thing which is something or 
other will be if it happens. If the fortune teller does 
actually know the future that will be, that is, the future 
which God alone knows, then she knows it only by a 
shrewd guess of the devil, who has had so much experi- 
ence in observing what mortals have done that he is rather 
well equipped in prognosticating what a mortal will do, all 
things considered. But it’s a guess, even though the devil 
is the guesser. Rarely, very rarely, does he waste much 
of his eternity telling a fortune teller what to say for a 
quarter or a dollar; even for twenty-five. He just lets 
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the nonsense go on for his own ends, and gets as good 
results as if he were the showman on the other side of the 
pall that has no key hole. 

TRAW votes are more likely to be more correct than 

the guess of a gypsy or a neurotic unaided by the 
In a cartoon in which the G. O. P. Elephant is 
represented as having his palm read by a fortune teller 
named Maine Election, he is made to say: “Bosh! 1 
don’t believe in this silly business anyhow.” The Ele- 
phant has more sense than a number of Catholics. 

Still, Maine Elections are not fortune telling, nor are 
straw votings. A check-up by a University professor on 
the accuracy of fortune tellers would show no such re- 
sults as those published about straw voting by Claude 
EX. Robinson, who spent part of Columbia University’s 
magnificent endowment through a period of three years 
the while he investigated the presidential political predic- 
tions for twenty years and more. 

As for the Literary Digest, Mr. Robinson places it 
below the Hearst newspapers. These reached “an all- 
time high for national prediction accuracy.” Even the 
Hearst newspapers cannot tell false news all the time. In 
this instance, Mr. Hearst knew before the election of 
1928, with only five per cent error, the size of the plu- 
rality against Mr. Smith. Prior to this same election, the 
Literary Digest was twelve per cent in error. 


devil. 


UT what about November, 1932? Ii the Anchoret 

were a fortune teller, and Mr. Hoover, at one time 
came to him seeking information, and Mr. Roosevelt came 
to him at another time also seeking information, the An- 
choret would say sagely to each one of them: “ You have a 
great worry upon your mind. You would like to know 
how a certain event will turn out.” Messrs. Hoover and 
Roosevelt would both gasp, and say: “ How wonderful. 
The Anchoret is an inspired fortune teller.” Then the 
Anchoret, disguised as a fortune teller, would recollect 
that he had once seen a picture of Mr. Hoover and an- 
other of Mr. Roosevelt. So he would say, after looking 
through the key hole intently into the future: “ You are 
Herbert Hoover,” to Mr. Hoover, and to Mr. Roosevelt: 
“You are Franklin D. Roosevelt.” And they would 
answer: “ How perfectly marvelous.” 

Finally, telling both these men who were consumed 
with incurable curiosity about their immediate future to 
close their eyes, the fortune-telling Anchoret would con- 
sult, if he had it, any Hearst newspaper, or lacking that, 
the Literary Digest. Such is the technique of the suc- 
cessful fortune teller. He might even, conceivably, reach 
for the results of the straw vote of the “ Who’s Who.” 
While the Who’s Whos give the favorable answer to Mr. 
Hoover’s worry, the Hearstites give it to Mr. Roosevelt’s. 
In such a dilemma, what can the fortune-telling Anchoret 
do? He can do what fortune tellers, unaided by the devil, 
always do: make a guess. He may possibly be one hun- 
dred per cent correct. Or he may tell both seekers after 
information that they will both be successful; then, he 
would be only fifty per cent false. And that would be 
a high average for any fortune teller. THe ANCHORET. 
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Poetry as an Interpretation of Life 
(The second of three articles on “ Poetry and Everyday Life.”) 
KATHERINE BREGY 

OWEVER far and high may be our flight, we must 

always, until the hour “ for bidding fate and time 
and change good-bye,” end by returning to everyday life. 
We take it with us, since we take ourselves with us—so 
the important thing is to discover a meaning, a beauty, in 
what seems so often merely ordinary or haphazard. In 
Canon Dimnet’s new volume, “ What We Live By,” 
there is a great and somewhat terrifying sentence which 
declares: “ Life is given to all of us to make what we 
please of it; a masterpiece or a shabby piece of work... .” 
And next only to the direct transfiguring by religion or 
by a self-sacrificing human love, there is no greater power 
to interpret and glorify everyday life than the power of 
poetry. 

Only think, for instance, what it has done for that 
blind, beautiful, pitiful matter of our human affections! 
That which we call romantic love—the love of man and 
woman—has been the very warp and woof of poetry 
down the centuries: because obviously the very warp and 
woof, and driving-power and perpetuator of life itself. 
It was immensely dignified, but also directed, by Chris- 
tianity, which found in this mighty, elemental mating in- 
stinct material for a Sacrament. And the chivalric tradi- 
tion of devotion to one woman and service to all women 
was a great civilizer, even in its excesses. 

So we find a thirteenth-century Catholic poet, Dante, 
calling the revelation of love “The New Life”; while a 
nineteenth-century Catholic poet, Patmore, based his main 
message on the theory that it was the precursor of Divine 
love, as John the Baptist was of Christ. The recent 
laureate, Robert Bridges, although essentially an intel- 
lectual rather than an emotional poet, did not hesitate to 
describe the awakening miracle of love as 


To many a man his only miracle. 
His one divine Vision, his one remembered dream. 

Only when the dream is forgotten or the vision shat- 
tered do lovers again become ordinary, everyday human 
beings. 

It is the fashion just now for literature to treat sexual 
love, like everything else, “ naturalistically,” as an instinct 
rather than an inspiration—but the poets know well that 
it ought to be both. Mrs. Browning’s romantic summing 
up of the woman’s viewpoint is not so far as one might 
suppose from the ideal of her emancipated grand- 
daughters: 

How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and Ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of everyday’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise; 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith: 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
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With my lost saints. I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life! And if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 

For does not the passionate but disenchanted Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, to whom love is frankly “ like a burning 
city in the breast,” still conclude that 

Many a man is making friends with death, 
Even as | speak, for lack of love alone—? 
Byron’s much quoted lines, 
Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
"Tis woman's whole existence, 
have entirely too much truth in them, especially for men 
like Lord Byron. But it is good to find so intensely 
masculine a poet as G. K. Chesterton daring to throw one 
more challenge to our modern world by asserting that 
Man through Love’s gate, even as through Death’s gate, 
Goeth alone and comes not back again. 

The mother’s love has been another unfailing inspiration 
for poets—as must any love ready to lay down its life 
for the loved one. It has been gathered into innumerable 
lullabies, from such a tender song of the Virgin as Lope 
de Vega’s 

As through the palms ye wander, 
O Angels of the Blest, 
Bend down the branches yonder 
To shield my Darling’s rest 
to Padraic Colum’s hauntingly beautiful “ Irish Cradle 
Song.” And in that flaming red poppy of a poem (once 
called ‘“ Maternity” but more recently entitled ‘“ Any 
Mother ’”’) beginning 
There is no height, no depth, my own, could set us apart, 
Body of mine and soul of mine: heart of my heart! ... 
the usually serene Katharine Tynan carried mother-love 
to the last sheer outposts of self-immolation. While a 
younger Catholic poet, Helen Parry Eden, brings into her 
lines “ To a Little Girl’ a message no less poignant for 
being playful: 

You taught me ways of gracefulness and fashions of address, 

The mode of plucking pansies and the art of sowing cress, 

And how to handle puppies, with propitiatory pats 

For mother dogs, and little acts of courtesy to cats. 

O connoisseur of pebbles, colored leaves, and trickling rills, 

Whom seasons fit as do the sheaths that wrap the daffodils, 

Whose eyes divine expectancy foretells some starry goal, 

You taught me here docility—and how to save my soul. 

Among northern nations at least, the father seems to 
have been poetically neglected. But a recent anthology 
dedicated to le pére de famille shows many tributary 
names of distinction, even if it forgets to include those 
devoted poet-daughters, Alice Meynell, Katharine Tynan, 
or Louise Guiney. And there is probably no more intense 
pathos in all literature than is to be found in the repeti- 
tional legends of the fathers and sons brought unknow- 
ingly into mortal combat. 

Many of the heroic stories of our race circle about the 
friendships of men—David and Jonathan, Damon and 
Pythias, Roland and Oliver, for instance. But one must 
never forget that the inseparable Ruth and Naomi, in 
addition to being women, were mother and daughter-in- 
law! Shakespeare gives constant and charming pictures 
of feminine friendships throughout his dramas: and one 
feels sure that the poet who advised 

The friends thou hast, and their election tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel 
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and whose “ marriage of true minds” applies quite as 
well to friendship as to love, must have been the rarest 
of friends himself. 

But what, after all, is more closely bound up with 
everyday life than work—unless it be play? Poetry 
knows and loves them both. Paul Claudel, like the true 
mystic he is, writes transfiguringly of the “ joyful work 
of the farmer, for which the sun is bright on our glisten- 
ing oxen, and the rain is our banker, and God works with 
us,” to provide food for all His creatures. And it was 
very like woman, whose work admittedly is “ never done,” 
to write such a paean to modern industrialism (thrillingly 
interpreted by Joseph Auslander, too,) as Angela Mor- 
gan’s “ Work”: 

Thank God for the might of it, 


The ardor, the urge, the delight of it— 
* * * 


Work, the Titan; work, the friend, 

Shaping the earth to a glorious end, 

Draining the swamps and blasting the hills, 
Doing whatever the Spirit wills— 

Rending a continent apart, 

To answer the dream of the Master heart. 
Thank God for a world where none may shirk— 
Thank God for the splendor of work! 

Patriotism—love and work for one’s country or one’s 
king or one’s clan or one’s home—has been the theme of 
poets from the dawn of history. And certainly there is 
no reason to discard the war songs of the ages, from the 
“Chanson de Roland” to “ Rouge Bouquet,” merely 
because the practice of war gradually seems to be show- 
ing itself as inconclusive—and infinitely more ruinous— 
than the practice of duelling. Dulce et decorum (notice 
the choice of words!) est pro patria mori, said Horace: 
and the soldier remains an inspiration because, like the 
mother or the martyr, he stands prepared to give up his 
life for a cause. If the virtues of peace are less obviously 
poetic than the virtues of war, the poets are still not the 
last to show us that to live for an ideal is often harder 
than to die for it. Vachel Lindsay was constantly singing 
about heroic citizenship—and one of our youngest con- 
temporary poets, George Dillon, has written very finely 
“In Celebration of a Treaty.” 

Just at present, indeed, when the whole matter of living 
has become so difficult and so hazardous, it is often nec- 
essary to “ whistle to keep up our courage.” Comic verse 
—sometimes satire, sometimes parody, sometimes sheer 
nonsense—always has had and always will have its place 
in the world, even though that place is not with great 
poetry. The good works of W. S. Gilbert and Carolyn 
Wells follow them, as the good works of Milne’s juvenile 
fancies or Tom Daly’s dialect “ pomes ” will follow them. 
Even the cheerful vulgarity of the plea to “ have another 
cup of coffee” (not to mention the piece of pie!) becomes 
rather a wholesome symptom of human resiliency. It is 
good to laugh with the eternal childhood of the race, 
then to laugh again in the sheer face of adversity—and 
we need not become a nation of Pollyannas to remember 
the perennially true psychology underlying Shakespeare’s 
song : 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad heart tires in a mile-a .. . 
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For Francis of Assisi went everi further when he dared 
in his irrepressible and inimitable way to ask, “ What 
else are the servants of God than His singers, whose duty 
it is to lift up the hearts of men and move them to 
spiritual joy?” 


REVIEWS 
Extraterritoriality in Japan. By F. C. Jones. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. $3.00. 

“ Exterritoriality”” is defined by Raymond Leslie Buell as 
“the right of a foreign government to use its own courts and law 
in the trial of cases involving its subjects in those countries whose 
standards of justice have been at radical variance with those of 
the West.” But the author of the present volume further restricts 
this common acceptation of the term by distinguishing between 
“ exterritoriality ” and “ extraterritoriality.”. The former he limits 
to such cases as imply an exercise of sovereign authority, which is 
personal in character (e.g., exemption from local jurisdiction of 
heads of governments, ambassadors, and other persons enjoying 
special privileges while traveling abroad). The latter he defines 
as implying not only immunity but jurisdiction which, “ although 
an element of sovereignty, is now generally held to be territorial 
in nature.” The present volume is a history of extraterritoriality 
in Japan and the diplomatic relations resulting in its abolition. 
Mr. Jones gives us an objective picture of a “ finished episode” 
in modern Japanese history, without attempting to justify or 
condemn the policies of either Japan or the great powers involved 
in this interesting episode. Beginning with the first successful 
modern invasion of the Japanese exclusion policy, the treaty which 
the Yeddo authorities were reluctantly forced to conclude with 
Commodore Perry in 1854, he goes on to describe the treaties which 
followed in rapid succession with England, Russia, and the Nether- 
lands, shattering the policy of exclusion and initiating the grant of 
extraterritorial privileges. But the Japanese bitterly resented 
this intrusion of the foreigner from the start. Enmity ran high 
between Nipponese and “barbarian”; the former chafing under 
the imputation of racial inferiority and the supposed infringement 
of their “sovereign rights as an independent nation”; the latter 
pointing out the injustice of subjecting foreigners to the tyranny 
and frequent inhumanity of Japanese law. Then followed the 
effort of liberal Japanese statesmen to free their country from 
this “national dishonor” by the only sane and practicable method 
—the reform of the Japanese legislative and judicial system along 
Occidental lines. In spite of violent opposition from within and 
not infrequent reverses from without, the plan at last met with 
success. The conclusion of the Aoki-Kimberly Treaty between 
Great Britain and Japan brought the first fruit of victory in the 
long struggle for emancipation. And when, on August 4, 1899, 
all the new treaties with the other Powers were in operation, 
Japan’s emancipation was an accomplished fact; and she pos- 
sessed a “thoroughly organized system of laws based on the most 
up-to-date European models.” This is a very readable account of 
a very interesting episode in. Japanese history. It should prove 
of special interest to the student of Japanese history and of inter- 
national relations. T. F. D. 





The Economic Foundation of Business. Two volumes. Edited 
by Watter E. Spanr. New York: Ray Long and Richard R. 
Smith. $8.00. 

The area covered by the science of economics is so vast that no 
man, no matter how extensive his study and observation and how 
acute his mind, can be an authority in all fields. For this reason, 
Dr. Spahr wisely gathered around him an array of talented spe- 
cialists and allowed each to develop particular phases of this 
science with greater scholarship than one or two authors, writing 
conjointly, could have done. The tremendous market and business 
collapse of the past two years, whose tremors are being felt acutely 
in ever-increasing circles, has aroused an interest in economic prob- 
lems and their solutions which never existed before in such a 
marked degree. Dr. Spahr has met this keen interest by editing a 
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unique book. Sixteen ecotlomists, all of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of 
New York University, and each an author of books or articles in 
his specialty, collaborated under Dr. Spahr’s direction to produce 
two pretentious volumes, based on original sources. They are 
not mere compilations of the views of other writers. The work 
is the first of its kind, comprehensive, objective, and tempered in 
treatment, giving both sides of disputed questions and at no time 
radical or biased. These volumes are designed to reflect American 
business activity of the present day. They take up all the tradi- 
tional discussions of standard works on economics. Obviously, 
amid a large number of co-authors, absolute uniformity of opinion 
on various economic problems is impossible. For this reason the 
authors have been permitted to be independent in their views, in 
their mode of treatment, style, approach, and criticism of their 
fellow authors. Duplication was carefully avoided. The needs 
of the beginner were kept in mind rather than those of the ad- 
vanced student or trained economist, and for this reason a small 
book of questions, covering the subject matter of each chapter, 
was added. As a text for classes the volumes might, indeed, be 
more brief, concise, and more precise in concepts and definition. 
Thus it is hardly correct to define economics as “the study of 
men securing a living” or as “the study of business and industry.” 
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Contemporary Philosophy and Thomistic Principles. By the 
Rev. Rupotpn G. Banpas, Pu.D. Acc., S.T.D. er M. Bruce 
Publishing Company. $4.50. 

Here is a sparkling jewel in the literary diadem of modern 
Thomistic writings. Not even the great Maritain has eclipsed 
this American Thomist in his grasp of Thomistic principles or in 
his power to give them intelligible and lucid expression. Initiated 
into Scholastic philosophy at the University of Louvain, under 
the tutelage of the late lamented Cardinal Mercier, progressing in 
his mastery of Scholastic thought under the able direction of the 
Dominicans, especially Garrigou-Lagrange and Hugon, at the 
“Angelico” in Rome, Dr. Bandas reflects the influence of his 
training in a work that is as interesting as it is inspiring, as 
sound as it is sublime. He knows his philosophy. His work, we 
are told, is based on the established conviction that the essential 
qualities of Thomism make it eminently fitted to correct modern 
errors, to contribute toward the solution of contemporaneous prob- 
lems, and to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of present-day 
thought. He follows a method of treatment that is eminently fair 
and altogether satisfying, stating the difficulty in clear and con- 
cise language, giving a complete and carefully annotated list of 
modern and up-to-date solutions, and then lancinating them with 
the sharp scalpel of the perennial principles. Within the 468 pages 
of this scholarly work the reader will find an unusual and com- 
prehensive introduction by the Rev. J. S. Zybura, Ph.D., another 
good Thomist scholar; he will have explained for him Funda- 
mental Principles, the relation of Science and Philosophy, Idealism 
and the New Realism, the Philosophy of Becoming, Organism, 
and Value, Religious Experience, Humanism, Theistic Arguments, 
and the Nature of God, with a final timely chapter on Revelation 
and Dogma. Dr. Bandas has done a service to scholarship, a ser- 
vice we hope will be appreciated and rewarded in the welcome 
accorded his book. JA. L 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Biography.—Not only to those who are interested in the eight- 
eenth century, but also to those who are interested in exceptional 
human personalities, “The Life of Horace Walpole” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $4.50), by Stephen Gwynn should prove appealing. The 
great reputation of Horace Walpole rests not so much upon what 
he did, as upon what he was. And what was he? Simply a very 
charming man, possessed of the most undeniable ton. In character 
he was neither heroic nor weak; decent would probably be the 
fitting adjective. Kind hearted, generous, sentimental, witty, he 
himself has conveyed his charm to posterity in a series of letters 
that have become literature. Mr. Gwynn quotes from the letters 
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in such a way as to permit us to enjoy both their literary quality 
and the personality behind them. Making much of Walpole’s de- 
votion to Gothic architecture, Thomas Gray, republicanism, old 
women, and Madame de Deffand, he seems to have struck, every- 
where, the right note. His own wit, and Walpole’s, enliven every 
chapter of an agreeable, informative book. 

Arnold Bennett was a writing machine, extraordinarily prolific. 
The first volume of “ The Journal of Arnold Bennett, 1896-1910” 
( Viking. $4.00) records his activities and impressions during that 
period. Two more volumes will follow. Bennett, the man, is no 
more and no less interesting than Bennett, the writer. Pleasant, 
competent, hard working, business like, he was hardly interested in 
anything that did not promise material for an article or a book. 
Dalliance apparently was not in his practical make-up. Every 
fragment of experience was either good copy, or else a lesson, an 
instalment in his careful, self-conscious education. The journals 
of literary men appeal only to a certain type of reader; they are 
not necessary to the enjoyment of literature as an art, unless they 
themselves happen to be literature. Original philosophy, arresting 
comment on men and events, authority, style—these the qualities 
of so many journals, are not present in Bennett’s. Really the only 
thing that emerges from his journal is a sort of caricature of the 
professional author. And, as a caricature, the thing is overdone: 
100 pages accomplish the job; the book runs to 302 pages more. 
There is nothing in it that promises a better quality in the two 
volumes that will follow. “ Old Wives’ Tale,’ progress in the 
writing of which is recorded in the present journal, will remain 
Bennett’s best memorial. 





Biology for the High School.—For the younger students of 
the sciences, ““ Problems in Biology” (American Book Company), 
by George W. Hunter, makes use of many modern aids to arouse 
interest in the elementary facts of biology. The book offers a 
variety of problems, demonstrations, projects, and exercises for 
the workbook, all well correlated with the everyday experience of 
the average high-school student. Catholic high schools will not, 
however, find the book entirely satisfactory. Thus, for instance, 
many even among scientists would not accept the author’s state- 
ment (p. 275) that evidence in the forms of fossil bones and parts 
of skulls proves that there has been “a gradual development or 
evolution through many thousands of years from some stock 
which gave rise to the apes and to man separately.” 

“Everyday Problems in Biology” (Scott, Foresman. $1.60), by 
C. J. Pieper, W. L. Beauchamp, and O. D. Frank, is intended to 
give a clear-cut picture of life processes rather than a bewildering 
mass of unrelated facts. The book follows the approved “ unit- 
problem” plan of organization, and its clarity of exposition, com- 
bined with an interesting presentation of matter, is clearly the 
fruit of long class-room experience. Unfortunately, an underlying 
naturalistic philosophy renders the book hardly suitable as a text 
for the Catholic high school. One is tempted to wonder if a high- 
school textbook is the place for a thinly veiled plea for the steril- 
ization of the feeble minded. 

W. E. Smallwood, I. L. Reveley, and G. A. Bailey, in their 
“New General Biology” (Allyn and Bacon) present a revised 
edition of their popular “‘ New Biology.” The need of observation 
and comparison is cared for by many helps to stimulate the student 
to observe and discover for himself biologic facts and relations. 
Special attention is given to problems of public health. 

“General Biology” (American Book Company), by F. M. 
Wheat and E. T. Fitzpatrick, is a text-book for the second year 
of the high-school course in science, designed to follow an “ex- 
ploratory, environment” course in general science, or a course in 
elementary biology. The text, which departs from the conven- 
tional considerations of types, structure, and function, makes man, 
both as an individual and as a species, the center of study. Teach- 
ers will find many helpful suggestions in the book, though it can- 
not be recommended without reservation for the Catholic school. 
The authors, for example, tell of “evidence” that shows “ that 
there were several species of primitive man, but only one species 
has been saved from extinction and come down to the present day.” 
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Verse.—That charming ease and melodious phrase Mary Dixon 
Thayer’s readers have come to expect of her best verse are illus- 
trated to advantage in her latest prayer book of verse: “ Songs 
before the Blessed Sacrament” (Macmillan. $1.25). The fifty 
poems are worthy of their theme in their variety, fluency, and 
fervor. One or two have the added halo of a striking image. 

Frank M. Sullivan, of “ the-dollar-a-Sunday” fame, in a pri- 
vately printed booklet of his called “ Petals of Rosemary,” has 
yoked two strange horses together: Poetry and Finance. He 
ties against printing the poetry part but his curiosity got the better 
of him. Mr. Sullivan has a very free, easy-flowing prose style in 
his vignettes on “ Mother” and “ Finance,” and for the poetry, 
his poetic prayer “I would not mind” justifies the whole book. 





Dramatics.—Directors of dramatic clubs will find “ New Plays 
for Women and Girls” (French. $2.00) helpful when they start 
looking for one-act plays for an all-female cast. The fifteen plays 
herein included are sufficiently varied to satisfy the most diverse 
tastes. Although the first opens with the line “ Woe, woe unto 
Crete,” and requires Greek costumes, most of the others are hap- 
pily free from all the paraphernalia not unwarrantably associated 
with plays for women: filmy costumes, fairies, fantasy, and the 
rest. 

Paul Green delves in his self-appointed furrows in “ The House 
of Connelly and Other Plays” (French. $2.50). In the title play, 
however, the leads are white, the remnants of an aristocratic 
house. It is the tale of the disintegration of old blood, of sugges- 
tions of old sins, and the prospect of new blood, through Patsy, 
being infused into the descendants of the wastrel son, Will. In the 
other two plays, Mr. Green strives for the haunting weirdnesses 
of the Greek drama. “ Potter’s Field” is a sordid tragedy of the 
blacks, in their worst village life and in their worst servitude. 
“Tread the Green Grass” is, as the author explains, “a folk 
fantasy with Interludes, Music, Dumb-show, and Cinema” and is 
“to be produced with masks when possible.” Mr. Green is hoeing 
the old furrows, but he is desperately striving for new moods and 
new psychic effects; thereby, it is feared, he is losing much of 
his fresh vigor. 





Books Received. —Jhis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 

Acetess Stortes. Rev. G. D. Rosenthal. $2.00. Gorham. 

Bioopy Years. Francis Yeats-Brown. $2.75. Viking. 

Buncn Boox, Tue. James Douglas. $2.50. Appleton. 

CatHotic ANTHOLOGY, THe. Thomas Walsh. $2.50. Macmillan. 

Cuaucer. G. K. Chesterton. $2.50. Farrar and Rinehart. i 

Cutturat History or tHe Mopern Ace, A. Vor. III. Egon Friedel! 
$5.00. Knopf. 

Dartinc or Mrisrortune. Richard Lockridge. $3.50. Century. 

Epucatinc ror Citrzensuip. George A. Coe. $2.00. Scribner's. 

From Homer to Heren Ketter. Richard Slayton French, Ph.D. $2.25 
American Foundation for the Blind. 

Gon’s Gotp. John T. Flynn. $3.50. Harcourt, Brace. 

Grain oF Mustarp Seep, A. Sister Mary Reparata, C.P. 85 cents. 
Benziger. 

Guive Txrrovcna Wortp Cuaos, A. G. D. H. Cole. $3.75. Knopf. 

Hot Water. P. G. Wodehouse. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Kate Cnroptn ano Her Creore Srortes. Daniel S. Rankin. $3.00. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 

Letters or D. H. Lawrence, Tue. $5.00. Viking. 

Licut or tHe CHurcH IN Kentucky, A. Very Rev. V. F. O'Daniel, 
O.P., S.T.M. Dominicana. 

LITERATURE OF THE New TesTaMENT, Tue. Ernest Findlay Scott. $3.00. 
Columbia University Press. 

Marcnh or Democracy, Tue. Vor. I. James Truslow Adams. $3.50 
Scribner's. 

Marta THeresa or Avustrta. J. Alexander Mahan. $3.75. Crowell. 

Murver sy Macic. Martin Joseph Freeman. $2.00. Dutton. 

Music or Many Lanps anp Peropres. Edited by Osbourne McConathy 
Tohn W. Beattie, and Russell V. Morgan. $1.52. Silver, Burdett 

PaGeant or Lire. Owen Francis Dudley. $2.00. Longmans, Green. 

PostMasTer-GENERAL, Tue. Hilaire Belloc. $2.00. Lippincott. 

Principtes or Mentat Devetopment. Raymond Holt Wheeler and F 
Theodore Perkins. $3.75. Crowell. 

agen Butter: A Mrp-Vicrortan Mopern. Clara G. Stillman. $3.75 
tring. 

Son or Gov, Tue. Albert Payson Terhune. $2.00. Harper. 

Sons. Pearl S. Buck. $2.50. John Day. 

TARTAR Stave, Tue. Oscar Doyle Johnson. $2.50. Stratford. 

TREEHAVEN. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. Doubleday, Doran. 

Two Centurtes or Anecvotes. Tom Burns Haber. $2.25. Christopher 

umansene Wats oy John Lloyd Parker. $2.50. Stratford. 
IcTIM OF THE Seat or Conresston. A. Rt. Rev. Ni i ) 
56 cuts. Central Dean Cae ev. Nicholas Pfeil, D.D 

Who’s Hooey. Arthur Zipser and George Novack. $1.00. Dutton. 

Wry I Am_ a Catnotic. Hilaire Belloc. Archbishop Goodier, S.J.. Father 
Ronald Knox. Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J.. and Sheila Kave-Smith 
$1.35. Macmillan 
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Linda Shawn. The Tenth Moon. The Cast to Death. Ra- 
mona. The Gods Arrive. 


The delicate problem of adolescence forms the tissue of a new 
novel by Ethel Mannin. “ Linda Shawn” (Knopf. $2.50) is a pene- 
trating, mature study of an English country girl, ending at her 
fifteenth year. The daughter of a lazy, unprogressive farmer 
and an ambitious, cultured mother, Linda is very much the 
mysterious little elf of poetic legend. The gradual unfolding of 
character through her successive affections is accomplished with 
very deep sympathy and real appreciation of the child mind. Ex- 
ternal things are given their proper importance; the secret path 
behind the pond, the rabbits hanging on the wall, the inevitable 
high tea on Monday with good things to eat, are the intimate 
realities of Linda’s life. And, in due proportion, Miss Mannin 
deals discriminatingly with the gradual appearance of adulthood. 
“Linda Shawn” is a mature work for mature minds, a discovery 
in the youthful heart of the vagrant emotions that flourish mi- 
raculously in school rooms and open fields. Linda’s love for her 
brother and later for the young fisherman are exquisitely tender 
and stirring episodes in what is an entirely new field of modern 
fiction, 

“The Tenth Moon” (Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00), by Dawn 
Powell, is a realistic study of emotionally tangled lives, their 
strange and diverse plots woven together deftly and with strength. 
It is a story or study that rings true. The principals are all 
neurotic “ failures” who refuse to admit that they have aimed too 
high and who obstinately prefer not to try to adapt themselves to 
their abilities and surroundings. The book, while not taking us 
into the depths behind their self-deceit, does give a correct picture 
of their imagined selves and the melancholy of their colossal ego- 
ism and self-pity. The authoress tempers these revelations with 
perhaps too much pity, softening the blazing daylight to a Corot 
penumbra and dimming the sounds of toil and life to the witching 
unreal of a Chopin prelude in a setting of old-fashioned gardens, 
tneadow brooks, and evening teas. 

“The Cast to Death” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), by Nigel 
Orde-Powlett, will afford an enjoyable evening’s entertainment to 
the lover of a good mystery story. The plot is cleverly conceived 
and the solution skilfully executed through the efforts of a certain 
Tony Rillington of London, as amateur criminologist of consider- 
able ability. This particular story will make a strong appeal to 
sportsmen and especially fishermen, for a fishing trip on the river 
Spent resulted in the rather brutal death of Reggie Lenton. The 
plot and its consequent treatment is somewhat reminiscent of the 
intricately woven tales of S. S. Van Dine. 

The gift edition of Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona” (Little, 
Brown. $3.50) is a superbly printed version of this romantic tale 
of Spanish and Indian life in California. As the novel has been 
amongst the best sellers since 1884, any literary appraisal is late 
in the day. But this is a most beautifully produced edition of a 
romance that has charmed its readers for almost fifty years. The 
typography is excellent, and the sixty-one illustrations by Herbert 
Morton Stoops are worthy of this exquisitely printed book. 

The publisher is fortunate who can include in his list the work 
of an artist as distinguished as Edith Wharton. Her latest novel, 
“The Gods Arrive” (Appleton. $2.50), is one of the most im- 
portant of the season. It is the story of Halo Tarrant, the un- 
happy wife of a selfish and unfaithful social leader, who finds 
in the friendship of Vance Weston, a young novelist, a measure 
of the happiness she should have found in marriage. Her interest 
in his work grows into a conquering passion; when her husband 
refuses a divorce, Halo decided to go with Weston to Europe 
Here the story forks in two directions, and we follow the sep- 
arate struggles of Halo and Weston in their life together. Weston 
finally marries Halo, who gets her divorce, and the book ends 
in a high note of hope. “The Gods Arrive” is a book with a 
natural piety and a reverence of human dignity which do honor to 
Mrs. Wharton’s talent. It makes one regret mightily that, to the 
keenness of her intellect, Mrs. Wharton cannot add that penetra- 
tion into the true meaning of marriage which alone could make 
her novel supreme art. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department. 
munications, 


Catholics and Socialism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am puzzled by the problem of the relation of the Catholic 
Church to Socialism. Until recently I had been firmly convinced, 
by the speeches and casual remarks of members of the clergy 
and nuns, that one could not at the same time be a Catholic and a 
Socialist, since the fundamental doctrines of Socialism were at 
variance with equally fundamental teachings of the Church. On 
the other hand I had heard intelligent people declare that the 
Church would adapt herself to Socialism, if necessary, precisely 
as she had adapted herself to democracy. 

This summer I took a course in government under a professor 
who had received all his degrees, including a Ph.D., from the 
Catholic University at Washington. I asked him his opinion on 
the subject. I was surprised and on the whole quite pleased to 
hear him say that not only was it possible to be at once a Catholic 
and a Socialist but that he himself was one. I thought the question 
settled; he was a practical Catholic, a teacher of a subject closely 
allied to that topic, and one trained by learned clergy. 

This afternoon I read your editorial, “Thomas Bolts His Plat- 
form?” and decided to give you an opportunity to clarify the mat- 
ter for me. You say that loyalty to the Catholic social philosophy 
“as authoritatively set forth by Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI in 
two memorable Encyclicals” would forbid a Catholic to vote 
Socialist even in the form of a protest vote. When you say 
“ authoritatively,” do you mean that the Popes spoke ex cathedra 
in these instances? And is Lytton Strachey right when he remarks 
in criticizing the Decree of Papal Infallibility: 

And there were further questions, no less serious, to which 
no decisive answer was then or ever has been since provided. 
How was it to be determined, for instance, which particular 
Papal decisions did in fact come within the scope of the 
definition? Who was to decide what was or was not a matter 
of Faith or morals? Or precisely when the Roman Pontiff 
was speaking ex cathedra? Was the famous “ Syllabus Er- 
rorum,” for instance, issued ex cathedra or not? Grave theo- 


logians have never been able to make up their minds. Yet to 
admit doubts in such matters as these is surely dangerous. 

This passage is quoted from Strachey’s “ Eminent Victorians.” 
Rochester. M. A ice Rocers. 
[1. Let our correspondent fill out her course on government by 
reading the Encyclical of Leo XIII on the Condition of the Work- 
ing Classes and that of Pius XI on the Reconstruction of the 
Social Order, and their interpretation in Father Husslein’s “ Chris- 
tian Social Manifesto.” She will see there the absolute contradic- 
tion between the Catholic and the Socialist philosophies of life. 
2. Our correspondent should ponder the distinction between the 
infallibility and the authority of the Pope. The two are not the 
same. Many things are said by the Pope which are not necessarily 
infallible (binding in faith) but are authoritative (binding in 

obedience ).—Ep. AMERICA. ] 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I take issue with your editorial against voting for Mr. Norman 
Thomas as a protest vote. Even though we may not want to see 
Mr. Thomas elected to the Presidency, it seems to more than one 
of us that the way to impress the major parties with the fact that 
we are dissatisfied with them is to cast a larger than ordinary vote 
for a neutral party. It is only by a demonstration to the Republican 
and Democratic parties that they have lost the support of a large 
body of former adherents that this dissatisfaction can be impressed 
on the thick skulls of their opportunist politicians. Then only will 
they change; or possibly the more progressive spirits of those two 
parties will see in this protest vote the chance for a third party. 

If the editors of America know a better way, let them sug- 
gest it in the pages of their excellent weekly. That is a challenge. 

St. Mary, Kansas e.. < 

[A good end does not justify a bad means—Ep. AMertca.] 


October 1, 1932 


Farmers, Holidays, and Humor 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“They [the farmers of the Middle West] are merely taking a 
holiday. Possibly Bossy and the pigs are also enjoying a well- 
merited rest, along with the speckled hen, the orchards, and the 
wheat fields.” 

That from your Review. I can see the writer of that piece 
leaning over his typewriter and chuckling to himself. He takes 
another puff on the cigarette. “Sure; we must put a punch in 
our stuff,” he muses. “‘We must season it with a bit of humor. 
We must make people laugh.” (The writer, I suspect, went to a 
School of Journalism. ) 

But if he had taken the trouble to cast his eyes across the sullen 
prairies of Illinois and Iowa and the Dakotas, if he had seen the 
thousands of fertile farms that have been taken over by the banks 
and other mortgage holders, if he had seen the (formerly) well-to- 
do farmers with their wives and children dispossessed of their prop- 
erty, if he had seen the human misery and despair that has settled 
like a pall upon the entire rural Middle West as a consequence— 
it he had seen all these things, he would not have dared to be 
flippant. There were occasions when even the court jester had 
the sense of propriety to retire. But your editor did not see the 
panorama west of the Hudson. His astigmatic vision is cut off 
by the towers of Manhattan. 

Whether or not road picketing and the so-called holiday will 
lift the price the farmer gets for Bossy and the speckled hen is 
beside the point. The procedure may be wrong. Maybe the text- 
book economist who wrote the editorial can suggest a better 
method. But if he had taken the trouble to find out that for 
twelve years—after the 1920 bubble burst—price conditions on the 
farm have become progressively worse, he would understand that 
the farmer is desperate and will resort to any method. 

Take the case of one community in Southwestern Iowa. This 
prairie section was first settled in 1870. There is no better farm 
land to be found anywhere. The hardy German Catholic settlers 
were industrious and, in due course, became comparatively wealthy. 
The large farms, as late as ten or eleven years ago, were worth 
anywhere from $75,000 to $260,000. (Incidentally, this little Ger- 
man parish gave eighty-two sons and daughters to the Church.) 

Then came the collapse. Prices of farm products went relent- 
lessly down. Farmers, rich by any standard a few years before, 
were losing their possessions at frightful pace. In the one county 
in which this little parish is situated the banks have foreclosed on 
sixty-four farms this year. And worse, by January 1, twice as 
many more farms are in imminent danger of the same fate. 

The dispossessed sons of the pioneers who put the first plow 
into the virgin prairie land can see no humor in their plight. Nor, 
I suspect, in your “ make-’em-laugh” editorial. 

Cleveland. Peter J. ZIMMERMAN. 

[We quite agree that the farmer has had his share of the de- 
pression, and that view has been presented in these pages on more 
than one occasion. We regret that our feeble attempts at humor 
have stirred Mr. Zimmerman to wrath, but, after all, the differ- 
ences between us do not constitute an impassable gulf. Mr. 


Zimmerman is inclined to admit that the holiday plan may be 
wrong, while we think that it ts wrong—Ep. AMERICA.] 


College Burned; Books Wanted 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

AMERICA gave generous notice of the terrible fire which some 
six weeks ago destroyed the Ateneo de Manila, the highly es- 
teemed Jesuit College of the Philippine Islands. May I be allowed 
to present an appeal for books which has just been received from 
its Reverend President? The library, built up especially during 
the last ten years, and composed of some 11,000 volumes, was total- 
ly destroyed. He lists his needs as Encyclopedias, large diction- 
aries, books of history, philosophy, science, English classics, and 
novels. Especially needed are reference books in philosophy, the 
sciences, and English literature. Any books for the Ateneo may 
be addressed for re-forwarding to the Philippine Mission Bureau, 
501 E. Fordham Road, New York. 


New York. STEPHEN F. McNamer, S.J. 














